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SOME QUESTIONS OF EARLY SOVIET LEGAL HISTORY* 


I. DEMOCRATIC CENTRALISM 


Democratic Centralism is an organizational principle to which every 
communist must subscribe, or else he would not be allowed to call him- 
self a communist. Mr. Carr (The Bolshevik Revolution, vol. I, p. 190) 
apparently believes the term to have been first mentioned in the Party 
Statutes passed bythe V Party Congress in 1907. Actually, it can be found 
already in the Resolutions of the Bolshevik 'Tammerfors Conference of 
1905. From the Russian communists it was taken up by the Comintern, 
and got embodied in article 5 of its Statutes of 1928. The origin of the 
concept must probably be sought for in the system of indirect elections 
which is still practised in the party, and which was also the system prac- 
tised in the Soviet state organization until its replacement there by direct 
elections under the 1936 Constitution. Its primary meaning is that every 
higher authority must be formed democratically, must somehow be built 
up by elections from below, but having been formed in this way, must 
be obeyed by everybody in the organization from top to bottom. 
However, some time after the October Revolution there appeared 
within the party a group which specifically claimed the title ‘democratic 
centralism’ for itself, and managed to give the term a peculiar meaning. 
Apparently, it is only the ‘democratic centralism’ of that group of ‘demo- 
cratic centralists’ that is dealt with in Mr. Schapiro’s book. The fact 
that the term democratic centralism ‘is considerably older than the 
‘democratic centralism’ of the ‘Democratic Centralists’ and had obtained 
a definite meaning long before their appearance is left hidden from Mr. 
Schapiro’s readers. As to the time of the formation of the group, we 
find in Mr. Schapiro’s book (p. 221) that the group which ‘was to 
become known as the democratic centralists’ was ‘already discernable 
within the Communist Party in 1920’; when it had become quite visible 
and known under its proper name, Mr. Schapiro, in that context, does 
not say. On the other hand, Mr. Schapiro refers (on p. 223) to various 
activities of the Democratic Centralists ‘in the course of 1919’. Accor- 
ding to the Great Soviet Encyclopedia (item Demokratichesky tsentral- 
izm), the group ‘took form’ in 1919-1920, which is nearer the truth. 


* Notes suggested by Mr. L. B. Schapiro’s book The Origin of the Communist Auto- 
cracy. 
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Those who were later to treat themselves openly as the Democratic 
Centralism Group were already taunted by Zinoviev as being an 
‘opposition’, an organized opposition group, at the VIII Party Congress 
in March 1919 (Zinoviev:' ‘Comrade Ossinsky took offence at the fact 
that those who think with him had been given the name of an opposi- 
tion’). At the IX Party Congress in March-April 1920 they openly 
acted as a group, with their own spokesmen and slogans. The year 1921 
saw their end as a group rather than their beginning. But if the ultimate 
causes which led to the formation of the group are to be traced, then one 
must go back even beyond 1918, to the period March-October 1917. 
The destruction of the old state machine (and of the old social order 
generally) started almost immediately after the February Revolution, all 
over Russia, with elemental force; and after his return to Russia, Lenin 
did his best to assist and to encourage it by his various theories. Of the 
greatest practical importance in this connection was his theory that the 
proletariat could not hope to master the old state machine and make it 
serve the proletarian state, but was to break it to pieces, past redemp- 
tion, and then build up a new state machine on quite new principles. 
; A variation of that theory was Lenin’s discovery in 1917 of a Soviet 
| Constitution, a Constitution based on sovereign local soviets, each opera- 
ting by ‘seizures’, and not under any laws previously discussed and 
adopted by some central (or any other) authority. That theory of sove- 
reign soviets without any central superior was condensed by Lenin into 
the famous slogan ‘all power to the soviets’, with ‘soviets’ in the plural, 
or to each of them in particular. Behind such theories was the obvious 
| fact that without a good previous ‘softening’ of the old state machine 
' Lenin could not possibly hope to be able to seize power, or to retain it 
_ after seizing it by some lucky chance. The practical work of destruction 
could best be left to the local soviets and their executive committees. 
Naturally, after the October Revolution, Lenin was bound to begin to 
encourage opposite tendencies. True, the central government, Lenin’s 
government, could not yet even then demand, or even wish, that nothing 
should be done anywhere otherwise than under its instructions and con- 
trol. The process of destroying the old social order had not yet even 
then been carried all over Russia to the length which would have made 
Lenin’s government quite safe. Lenin still needed local soviets, or, in 
practice, local executive committees, capable of acting independently and 
on their own initiative — provided they acted in the right direction (from 
Lenin’s point of view). But naturally, from quite early on Lenin’s gover- 
ment began to demand that whenever it felt able to issue an order, that 
order should be obeyed by all those to whom it was directed, anywhere 
in Russia. 
For their own part, the local executive committees in the provinces 
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‘ quite early began to feel a need of central guidance and co-ordinated 


action. The centuries-old Russian tradition of centralized government 
from above began to assert itself. At the end of July 1918 there took 
place in Moscow a Conference of chairmen of local executive committees. 
Without openly rejecting Lenin’s original slogan ‘all power to the soviets’ 
and without openly challenging the interpretation originally given to it 
by Lenin, its author, they were unanimous in admitting the necessity of 
a central authority with power over all of them. Everyone at the Con- 
ference agreed that the local executive committees were bound to carry 
out every order of the central government. “The Conference showed’, 
says the preface to the report of its proceedings, ‘that the period of dis- 
integration under the soviets had ended, that that disintegration had been 
finally overcome, that the faulty, obnoxious interpretation of the slogan 
“‘all power to the soviets on the spot” as meaning some kind of indepen- 
dence from a common soviet centre, had become a matter of the past.’* 
In its zeal for centralization the conference went further than the re- 
cently published Constitution (the July 1918 RSFSR Constitution) and 
was really acting in defiance of it. Under the Constitution Russia was 
declared a Republic of Soviets. A delegate, defying the Constitution, 
insisted that Russia should be looked upon as a Soviet Republic, and not 
as a Republic of Soviets; his demand was in harmony with the general 
feeling at the Conference. 

However, on the whole, this Conference of chairmen of local executive 
committees at the end of July 1918 marked a happy equilibrium between 
the central government in Moscow, on the one hand, and the local party 
groups which formed the local executive committees on the other. Al- 
ready at this Conference there emerged, fully formulated, that Soviet con- 
tention which has never openly been given up, i.e. that it is under the 
Soviet regime, and under it only, that all antagonism, or even difference, 
between central and local government has been removed, and full col- 
laboration between them established and forever secured. It is likely 
that this contention reflected that temporary equilibrium between the 
central and the local communist groups which substantially prevailed 
at the time of the Conference. The rapture in the complete freedom of 
action which the local groups enjoyed during the first months after the 
Revolution had considerably worn off, and so they gladly acknowledged 
their readiness to carry out any order of the central government in their 
respective areas. On the other hand, they were not yet then threatened 
too openly in their position as local bosses, and as the only agents of the 
central government within their jurisdictions. 

But already at the Conference their satisfaction with their relationship 
with the central government was probably far from complete. When — 
not later than in March 1919, at the VIII Party Congress — the anta- 
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gonism between the central and local groups of the party broke out 
violently into the open, it took the form of a fight between the local 
executive committees and the central Commissariats for authority over 
the local Offices (Otdely). ‘The executive committees claimed that the 
central commissariats should deal in the provinces exclusively with them, 
leaving it to them to form and to run the local Offices necessary for carry- 
ing out the central government’s policies. On the other hand, the central 
Commissariats each tried to bring all the local Offices charged with its 
own kind of activity under its direct authority. But this fight between 
the central Commissariats and the local executive committees for 
the local Offices had become quite visible some months at least before 
the Moscow Conference of the end of July 1918. In the chapter “The 
Evolution of the Soviet Organization’ in Lenin’s The Current Tasks of the 
Soviets (dated March-April 1918),* there is the following enigmatic sen- 
tence: “The Offices of the soviets are in many places getting converted 
into organs gradually blending with the Commissariats.’ The context 
does not show whether Lenin approved or disapproved of the tendency 
thus noted by him. It looks as if he were observing a somewhat perturb- 
ing phenomenon, but still had no final opinion about it, and was merely 
pondering as to where it might lead. At the Conference itself consider- 
able attention was given to the local Chekas. In the matter of the 
majority of the local Offices the position was that after the October 
Revolution they first came under the authority of the local executive 
committees. What later on came to be the question was whether they 
should remain under this authority or should pass into direct and 
exclusive subordination to the respective central Commissariats. 
The Cheka was from the very beginning a central affair. Com- 
“ missars with mandates would appear in the provinces from Moscow, 
and would claim not merely complete independence from the local 
executive committees, but actual authority over them. In the words of 
a delegate at the VIII Party Congress,‘ one of their arguments was that 
even the local executive committees could not be presumed quite free 
from the contamination of counter-revolution, and therefore needed 
watching. The struggle of the local executive committees to bring the 
local Chekas under their authority was a foretaste of their later struggle 
with a host of central Commissariats for the bulk of the local Offices. 

More persuasive than any such particular pointers is the generally 
argumentative character of the discussions at, and of the resolutions of, 
the Moscow Conference. It was as if the delegates were arguing a case 
against an unnamed opponent. On the whole they were satisfied with 
their position as it then was, but already then they apparently could not 
help seeing that their position was not something beyond dispute, and 
required arguing. 
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It was as defenders and representatives of the local executive commit- 
tees against the central Commissariats that the so-called Democratic Cen- 
tralists came to be known as a distinct group, with a platform of their 
own. It was quickly pointed out to them that the title which they 
assumed for themselves was a misnomer, that really they ought to call 
themselves ‘democratic decentralists’. At the beginning they objected 
to this, probably because of the reverence which every communist is 
bound to maintain towards the principle of democratic centralism. Later 
on they agreed that their programme was indeed democratic decentral- 
ism. (Ossinsky at the VIII Party Congress: ‘It is altogether wrong to 
say that I defend decentralization’; Sapronov at the VII Congress of 
Soviets, December 1919:* “The taunt that we are decentralists is without 
foundation’; Sapronov at the [IX Party Congress in March-April 1920:7 
- ‘We need some other kind of centralization, we need democratic 
decentralism’). At the IX Party Congress* Ossinsky, one of their 
leaders, defined democratic centralism as ‘giving effect to the directives 
of the Central Committee of the party through local organizations at 
once independent and responsible for their particular spheres of 
work’, 

As defenders of the local executive committees against the central 
Commissariats the Democratic Centralists had considerable success. 
They were successful because they were on strong technical ground. 
A united administration in the provinces is a need which no country can 
ignore or neglect. Even Great Britian, on her small island, during the 
preparation for the war of 1939 realized the necessity of having Regional 
Commissioners with some authority over all local public bodies, whether 
representative (‘local authorities’ in the narrow English sense) or opera- 
ting as mere local Offices of the central Ministries. In larger countries, 
especially in those in which, as in Soviet Russia, local government means 
chiefly the local Offices of the central Ministries, the need of having some 
local co-ordinating authority over all the local Offices must be much 
greater. 

The result of the fight of the Democratic Centralists for the local 
executive committees was a Chapter (Chapter V) in the resolution of the 
VII Congress of Soviets (December 1919) with the general title ‘On 
Soviet Organization’ —a resolution supplemented a year later by a 
similar resolution (also under the title ‘On Soviet Organization’) of the 
VIII Congress of Soviets. There is apparently no mention in Mr. 
Schapiro’s book of that resolution of the VIII Congress of Soviets.’ As 
to the Resolution of the VII Congress,’® Mr. Schapiro, without telling 
what it was about, simply says that it ‘remained a dead letter’ (p. 233). 
It is a statement, in its own way, as astonishing as tracing Lenin’s appre- 
ciation of the use which he might make of the peasantry for his revolu- 
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tionary purposes from his acquaintance in 1914 with some letter of Marx 
of April 16, 1865,'' or causing Lenin to demand from the Bolshevik 
Central Committee on October 9-10, 1917, that it should then ‘move the 
Baltic Fleet and the Finnish troops of Reval and Kronstadt against the 
troops of General Kornilov stationed near Petrograd’ .'* 
| The Resolution of the VII Congress of Soviets ‘On Soviet Organiza- 
tion’ consisted of seven Chapters. Of all of them, by far the longest is 
Chapter V entitled ‘Executive Committees’. Far from remaining a dead 
letter from the beginning, it is even now a very much living part of the 
whole Soviet administrative system. It sanctioned the system of ‘dual — 
subordination’, whose practical manifestations even in these days simply 
stare one in the face in any Soviet settlement, above the level, perhaps, of 
a rural village. Go, for instance, to any elementary school in any town- 
ship in the USSR, and ask the director, or manager, who is running the 
school or by whom he is employed. He will tell you that the school is run, 
and that he is employed, by the Educational Office of the executive com- 
mittee of the soviet of his area. Unless he is very obtuse, he will add that 
the Educational Office is also an Office of the Ministry of Education of 
the Republic in which it is situated. But if he has some knowledge of the 
history of the building up of the Soviet state machine, he may even be 
able to tell you the legal basis of this system of dual subordination: the 
resolution of the VII Congress of Soviets of December 1919. Intended 
first for local administration in the purely Russian provinces, the design 
of dual subordination was soon applied to the organization of the so- 
called Autonomous Republics, and with the formation of the Union in 
1923 was extended to the field of Soviet federalism. It is at present the 
key to the position of the so-called Union-Republican Ministries in the 
Constituent Republics, each of which, under article 87 of the 1936 
Constitution, is subordinated at once to the Council of Ministers of its 
own Republic and to the respective Ministry of the Union. 

There is much that is obscure in this system of dual subordination. 
It is much easier to define it in general terms than to trace and to under- 
stand its actual working in practice. It admits of numerous exceptions; 
in particular, all the so-called Union Ministries are outside its opera- 
tion. The position is complicated by the fact that behind everything in 
the Soviet state there are the party committees with authority over 
everything. Nevertheless, the simple fact is that no one can make a 
move in the study of Soviet administration without getting confronted 
with this system of dual subordination sanctioned by the VII Congress 
of Soviets in December 1919, chiefly under pressure from the Demo- 
cratic Centralists. '* 

More or less parallel with their defence of the local executive commit- 
tees as against the central Commissariats, was the fight of the so-called 
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| Democratic Centralists in favour of the Central Executive Committee 
| (hereafter referred to as the CEC) with its Praesidium as against the 
| Council of People’s Commissars (hereafter referred to as CPC). In- 
directly it was also a fight against the Central Committee (CC) of the 
party itself — against its dictatorship within the party. Perhaps it may 
be as well to say at once that the fight was not in the least in favour of 
giving any political rights to anyone outside the Communist Party; to 
every good communist, the Democratic Centralists included, it was axio- 
matic that the only right of anyone outside the party was to be guided by 
the party, and to follow its lead. But during the first years of the regime 
there still used to take place from time to timé assaults by members of 
the party on the CC for its dictatorial ways within the party itself. One 
of the forms which the struggle against the dictatorship of the CC within 
the party took for some time, was a fight on behalf of the CEC with its 
Praesidium, as against the CPC, and in that fight the Democratic Cen- 
tralists were rather prominent, although not alone. Its origin (like that 
of their fight for the local executive committees) must also be traced to 
Lenin’s discovery in April 1917 of a new type of Constitution, higher and 
better than anything so far known to the world, a Soviet Constitution. 
Strictly speaking, Lenin’s ideal Constitution of 1917 could hardly be 
called a Soviet Constitution, if the word ‘soviet’ is to mean — as it com- 
monly did mean in 1917, even to Lenin’s closest followers — an elective 
representative body. Lenin in 1917 was not in favour of any representa- 
tive bodies, but of sovereign mobs applying direct action (‘seizures’) 
‘on the spot’, without bothering about any laws previously discussed and 
adopted even by themselves, still less about any laws which might be 
dictated to them from above by anyone else. In Lenin’s schemes of 1917, 
soviets were to mean not elective representative bodies in the ordinary 
democratic sense of the terms ‘election’ and ‘representation’, but servants, 
or employees, of the masses, appointed by the masses as servants are 
appointed by a master, permanently under their master’s (the people’s) 
supervision and instruction, liable to be recalled (dismissed, relieved) by 
their master, the people, at any time. The initiative, the power of decision 
was to be with the master, the masses, not with the soviets. By contrast 
it may be useful to remember that in his party Lenin never admitted so- 
called ‘imperative mandates’, as being incompatible with the idea of re- 
presentation. And certainly Lenin’s scheme of 1917 excluded any soviet 
organization above the local soviets. Lenin’s slogan ‘all power to the 
soviets’ was naturally polemical. It was first directed against the Pro- 
visional Government; ‘all power to the soviets’ meant: down with the 
Provisional Government. But tacitly it was also directed against any 
soviet organization above the local soviets: ‘all power to the soviets’, with 
the ‘soviets’ in the plural, i.e. to every soviet in its area in particular. 
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The theory that in Soviet law every local soviet is sovereign lingered 
amongst Soviet lawyers until late in the twenties. 

Actually, the soviets of 1917 did not quite conform to the pattern 
suggested for them by Lenin. For one thing, his design for a Soviet Con- 
stitution based on isolated sovereign mobs had come too late. The 
soviets of 1917 were not Lenin’s creation, any more than the soviets of 
1905. At the end of March 1917, a conference of representatives from — 
soviets in various parts of the country was held in Petrograd. It re- 
solved to convene an All-Russian Congress of Soviets in April, and such 
a congress in fact assembled, although only with some delay (in June 
1917). Before dissolving, it elected an All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee, a body of 300 members, which, in turn, elected a bureau 
of 50 and a Praesidium of 9. The degree of integration (at the top) which 
the young soviet movement showed itself ready to embrace, or to put up 
with, was frighteningly high. Almost at once it came to be accepted as 
self-evident that every soviet or executive committee, whilst autonomous 
in local matters, was bound to obey any order coming from any higher 
soviet organization. 

It is possible that the vehemence with which Lenin proclaimed his 
ideal of authority on the spot was partly dictated by his wish to stop that 
process of integration. Its danger to Lenin’s policy lay, in particular, in 
the fact that it was going on outside his control. Until the end of August 
1917, control of the soviet movement was in the hands of the Men- 
sheviks and the Social Revolutionaries. With every step up in the soviet 
hierachy, their position in the movement seemed stronger. Naturally, 
it became Lenin’s policy to try to extricate the lower soviets from the 
authority of the more central soviet organizations. Lenin did not protest 
against the creation of soviet organizations larger than the local soviets. 
But his ideal for the soviets was of a kind as if specially designed to 
encourage the rebellion of the local soviets against any higher soviet 
organization. 

The October Revolution was officially sanctioned by the II All-Rus- 
sian Congress of Soviets, with a pro-Lenin majority. Following Lenin’s 
slogan ‘all power to the soviets’ the II Congress resolved that ‘all power 
on the spot should pass to the soviets’. It also resolved ‘to take power in- 
to its own hands’. Obviously, Lenin’s slogan and the resolutions of the 
II Congress were not quite the same thing. Authority in the hands of 
the All-Russian Congress meant a central authority and implied a whole 
hierarchy of authorities with the Congress at their head. The II 
All-Russian Congress was itself the product of a whole system of 
soviet authorities, a system built up not by Lenin but rather 
against him, by the Mensheviks and the Social Revolutionaries. Before 
dissolving, the II Congress elected an All-Russian CEC, just as the 
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First Congress had done. Like its predecessor, that new CEC elected a 
smaller Praesidium. But, at Lenin’s suggestion, the II Congress had 
done something more than accommodating ‘all power to the soviets’ (in 
Lenin’s sense) to the soviet hierarchy which had taken shape under the 
Mensheviks and the Social Revolutionaries. In addition to the CEC, it 
appointed a CPC, a government of ministers, with Lenin as Prime 
Minister, that is to say, substantially a new set of heads for the existing 
ministries. 

Thus it came to pass that Lenin started his rule with two central 
executives at once: the CEC with its Praesidium and the CPC. That put 
confusion and temptation into many hearts and many minds. The main 
source of confusion was not the CEC itself, but its Praesidium. The 
CEC, although called ‘executive’, was admittedly too big to act as the 
executive government. But it had a smaller Praesidium, and in the pre- 
sence of that Praesidium, what need could there be for a CPC? 

Moreover, even at first sight there was something wrong in the posi- 
tion. Whilst in the provinces there were only executive committees, at 
the top there proved to be a CEC anda CPC. In some places an attempt 
was made to re-establish symmetry by creating local CPC’s. But the 
duplication of executives in the provinces proved too cumbersome, and 
had to be abandoned. After that the assaults on the duplication of execu- 
tives at the centre obtained new vigour. From various quarters there came 
the demand for the abolition of the CPC. That CPC not only seemed 
unnecessary and superfluous in the presence of the CEC with its Prae- 
sidium, but was definitely offensive to the eye and mind of anyone who 
had taken seriously Lenin’s 1917 haranguing in favour of a new type of 
government, in principle different from the old bureaucratic machinery 
of Ministries and Departments. Lenin then was not merely against the 
old personnel of the central ministries, or any particular details in their 
organization, but against their very existence. And now, under him, after 
the complete victory of the Revolution, the old system of bureaucratic 
ministries was there again, only in a vastly deteriorated form. Astonished 
at the reappearance, under Lenin, of this system of Ministries and 
Departments, a delegate at the VIII Party Congress suggested that the 
CPC ‘was created as a temporary transition measure . . . as an organ 
bound later on to pass its power to the Constituent Assembly’ (p. 200 of 
the Report in the 1933 edition). And, like many others, he concluded 
by the demand that the CPC should be abolished and that the Prae- 
sidium of the CEC, staffed by the best comrades, should be made the 
only central executive. This particular guess as to the reasons for the 
appearance, under Lenin, of a government of commissariats and depart- 
ments cannot possibly be accepted. It is impossible to think that after 
his Revolution Lenin was organizing his government with a view to 
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passing power later on to the Constituent Assembly. But anyhow, 
January 5, 1918, saw the last of the Constituent Assembly, and in March 
1919 there could be no reason for maintaining the CPC on that score. 

As has been mentioned above, behind this fight on behalf of the 
Praesidium of the CEC as against the CPC there was on the part of some 
people a very cautious, very tentative sortie against the CC of the party 
itself, against its dictatorship within the party. 

In theory, from the very first appearance of a Soviet government of 
commissariats and departments, that government was treated as subor- 
dinate to the CEC, as its servant. Under the July 1918 Constitution of 
the RSFSR, art. 49, People’s Commissars were liable to be appointed, 
and dismissed, by the CEC, and any decision of the CPC could be re- 
scinded or suspended by the CEC. Under art. 39, the CPC was to 
report its every resolution or decision to the CEC ‘immediately’. To 
anyone accustomed to think in terms of parliamentary government, this 
might indicate some clumsy attempt to make of the CEC some kind of 
parliament, and of the CPC —a cabinet responsible to the CEC, in its 
capacity as parliament. But even then there would still remain the pro- 
blem of the Praesidium of the CEC which even under the Mensheviks 
and the Social Revolutionaries had been becoming not anything like a 
Speaker’s Office or a steering committee of the CEC, but some diminu- 
tive replica of the whole CEC. Fundamentally, the CPC, on the one 
hand, and the CEC (with its Praesidium), on the other, belonged to two 
different worlds of ideas, neither of which was truly Lenin’s. The CPC 
was in direct succession to the tsarist Council of Ministers and, generally, 
to the XIX century European system of ministries and departments. 
Lenin slipped into it because, for all his previous clamouring against it, 
for practical purposes of administration he knew of no alternative. And 
as to the CEC with its Praesidium, these had been inherited by Lenin 
from the Mensheviks and the Social Revolutionaries who thought of 
them as of temporary organizations liable to disappear with the convo- 
cation of the Constituent Assembly. It was an inheritance which Lenin 
did not dare repudiate, but did not know what to do with. In practice, 
immediately after the October Revolution, both the CPC and the CEC 
became instruments of the CC of the party: the CPC for purposes of 
everyday government, including legislation, and the CEC for casual, 
more or less ostentatious, manifestations — more as a name than as a 
working institution. And as to the CPC, that was an instrument com- 
pletely in the hands of the CC of the party, beyond the reach of any other 
party group. Somewhere between the CPC and the CEC there was the 
Praesidium of the CEC with a position even more uncertain than that of 
the CEC itself. 

Now, apparently some people in the party got the idea that if the 
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government, the everyday government, could be built up round the 
Praesidium of the CEC, then the CEC itself might be revived as a regu- 
larly working institution and some kind of counter-weight to the CC 
within the Party. At the VIII Party Congress‘ Ossinsky presented a 
number of theses in which this idea of reviving the CEC by converting 
it into a regularly working institution was clearly visible. Ossinsky was 
even ready to perpetuate the glorious title CPC as against the insigni- 
ficant Praesidium. But he insisted that the CPC should be truly 
integrated with the CEC and become subordinate to it. For the CEC 
he visualized regular plenary sittings and, moreover, its division into as 
many sections as there were to be commissariats. Apparently his idea 
was of a CPC as a collegium of heads of the sections into which the CEC 
was to be divided, under the permanent real control of the CEC and its 
sections. 

The CC of the Party was quick to squash all such projects. At the 
VIII Party Congress, it declared, through Zinoviev,’* that the abolition 
of the CPC was ‘inadvisable’. At the same Congress, Avanesov, then one 
of the CEC’s Secretaries,* declared Ossinsky’s project concerning the 
CEC ‘absurd’, and continued: ‘Ossinsky says: let us convert the CEC into 
some kind of State Duma, let it work, prepare decrees, and so on. Do 
we live at a time when it might be possible to indulge in all that? This is, 
what often happens: a decree must hurriedly be issued. Oue collects five 
or six people, and all is over in notime. There are no more than a hundred 
members of the CEC in Moscow at a time’ (out of a membership of then 
200). Ossinsky, for his part, described meetings of the CEC in terms 
hardly more respectful: “This is how decrees are quite often considered 
inthe CEC. The Praesidium brings in a decree, someone makes a report, 
then two or three people say something to prove that there was a meeting, 
after that members of the CEC raise their hands, and the decree is 
passed.’ But whilst to Ossinsky this was a reason for trying to change 
things for the better, to Avanesov it seemed evidence of the hopelessness 
of Ossinsky’s project in the conditions then prevailing. Kamenev at the 
VII Congress of Soviets in December 1919"’ put the objection to plans 
like Ossinsky’s on a higher level: “The CEC is not anything like a parlia- 
ment. Amongst members of the CEC there are comrades who, whilst 
legislating, directly participate in enforcing our legislative projects and 
by so doing work on real life, and give the decisions of the central 
government a unity. We have no organ which might assemble day after 
day forgetting local realities.’ 

However, something had to be done to bring some order into the chaos 
of overlapping competences of these three bodies: the CEC, its Prae- 
sidium and the CPC. Zinoviev’s refusal at the VIII Party Congress 
referred to above to consider the abolition of the CPC in favour of the 
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Peectinbiamn of the CEC was followed by the conciliatory remark:'* ‘the 
Constitution is silent about the functions of the Praesidium of the CEC, 
there is not a word about the Praesidium in the Constitution.’ We shall 
have to issue a decree about it’. There then followed the resolution of 
the VII Congress of Soviets (December 1919) ‘On Soviet Organization’ 
in which the first two Chapters are entitled ‘On the Praesidium of the 
CEC’ and ‘On the CEC’ respectively, and a year later the resolution ‘On 
Soviet Organization’ of the VIII Congress of Soviets in which the first 
three Chapters are ‘On the CEC’, ‘On the Praesidium of the CEC’ and 
‘On the CPC’, respectively. 

As to the CEC, the Resolution of the VII Congress of Soviets provided 
for its meeting in full session every two months. Kamenev’s argument, 
referred to above, that out of consideration for some high Soviet prin- 
ciples it would be impossible ever to have a meeting of the full CEC 
was apparently not found conclusive. 

As to the Praesidium of the CEC, the tendency already clear under the 
Mensheviks was followed up, and by the combined effect of both 
resolutions it was formally made almost a diminutive CEC, with the 
full powers of the CEC when the full CEC was not in session. At the 
nearest session of the full CEC, the Praesidium would have had to 
report to it everything done by it in its name, and it would have then 
been for the CEC to approve or repeal. Meanwhile, everything or- 
dained by the Praesidium, including changes of the Constitution, would 
have had the full vigour of the law. . 

So much for the CEC and its Praesidium. As between them, on one 
side, and the CPC on the other, the attempt of the resolutions of 1919 
and 1920 to distinguish between them proceeded on two rather different 
lines. 

First, it is to be remembered that from its very beginning the Soviet 
regime was pursuing two rather different objectives. One was the 
organization of normal government, the other was the creation of con- 

| ditions for a stateless society which would be in no need of any organized 
government. Normal government naturally fell to the province of the 
CPC, whilst, on the other hand, there can already be seen in the 
Resolutions of 1919 and 1920 the first stages of the further development 
when the CEC with its Praesidium would come to be looked on as pre- 
eminently the guardians and patrons of all the various activities (soviet 
sections, sections of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, Deputy ) 
Groups, patronage, the ‘organization of the masses’ or the ‘attraction ( 
of the masses to state organization’ in general) which, in Lenin’s doctrine, { 
were to lead to the disappearance of all organized government. 
Secondly, the demarcation of functions between the CEC with its 
Praesidium on the one hand, and the CPC on the other, was sought on 
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the lines legislative-executive. This was a difficult line to take. Actually, 
it was the resolution of 1920 which in the matter of legislation put the 
CPC side by side with the CEC in terms much clearer than had been 
done in the 1918 Constitution (from the resolution of 1920: ‘no organs 
apart from the All-Russian Congress of Soviets, the CEC, its Praesidium 
and the CPC shall have the right to pass legislative Acts of State-wide 
importance’). Furthermore, all the three bodies, the CEC, its Prae- 
sidium and the CPC, having immediately after the October Revolution 
become mere instruments in the hands of the CC of the party, it in 
practice proved as difficult for the CC to abstain from using them indis- 
criminately, just as in his time (before the formation of the State Duma) 
it was impossible for the tsar to abstain from using now one of the 
instruments at his disposal, now another (the State Council, the Council 
of Ministers, individual ministers, or purely personal orders), according 
to his whim or convenience. 

Nevertheless, the fact is that in the resolutions of 1919 and 1920 an 
attempt was made to distingiush between the CPC, on the one hand, and 
the CEC with its Praesidium on the other, on the lines legislative- 
executive, contrary to one of the fundamental canons of Lenin’s doc- 
trine: the denial of the separation of powers. Under those resolutions 
the CPC appears as chiefly the executive, although with legislative 
powers, whilst the CEC with its Praesidium appear as chiefly the 
legislature, although with administrative functions. 

On the whole, so far as the intention of the Democratic Centralists 
was to make of the CEC with its Praesidium some counter-weight 
within the party to the ruling group in the CC, they completely failed. 
As a result of the resolutions of 1919 and 1920, the CEC with its Prae- 
sidium became only a more perfected instrument in the hands of the 
CC for establishing its autocracy over the country. No longer would 
Avanesov have to chase a few members of the CEC in Moscow to sign 
a decree in its name: since 1920 there had appeared in Moscow a more 
or less permanent body, the Praesidium of the CEC, authorized to sign 
practically anything in the name of the CEC. The regular (in practice, 
the irregular) full sessions of the CEC completely failed to convert it 
into an independent body within the party, capable of standing up to 
the CC. But no one wishing to find his way in the maze of Soviet legis- 
lation can afford to ignore the resolutions of 1919 and 1920. Especially 
for a student of the origins of communist autocracy, to declare them a 
dead letter is almost equivalent to going to the zoo and failing to notice 
the elephant. 

That the arrangement of the resolutions of 1919 and 1920 as to the 
relationship between the CEC and its Praesidium satisfied some real 
technical need in the practice of communist autocracy was demonstrated 
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very clearly after the 1936 Constitution had abolished both the old 
CEC and its Praesidium. From Stalin’s speech before the VIII All- 
Union Congress of Soviets by which that Constitution was passed, it 
can be seen that some critics suggested that the Praesidium of the new 
Supreme Soviet (a body very different in design from the Praesidium 
of the CEC under the old Constitution) should be given legislative 
powers. Stalin then rejected the idea in the name of separation of 
powers: the new Supreme Soviet was to be the only soviet legislator. 
Almost immediately after the 1936 Constitution had come into opera- 
tion, the Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet started acting in the matter 
of legislation exactly as its old namesake had been doing, that is, 
legislating subject to future approval by the superior body (in the case 
of the new Praesidium — by the Supreme Soviet). Reference has been 
made above to Avanesov’s explanation of how he used to chase five or 
six members of the old CEC to sign a decree in the name of the CEC. 
It may be asked, why could not the decree have been issued in the 
name of the CPC? The explanation is that sometimes some feeling of 
decency did not allow publication in the name of the CPC of decrees 
patently having nothing to do with ordinary administration. At 
the IX Party Congress,** Krestinsky, himself a lawyer, thus explained 
the usefulness of the Praesidium: there are ‘exceptional cases when the 
CC of our Party which controls and directs the work of the central 
organs comes to the conclusion that because of its importance some 
decree ought to be passed by the CEC, and to convene the full CEC 
urgently may be technically impossible . . . the CC does that through 
the Praesidium’. In recent years the legislative output of the USSR has 
drastically decreased. A lot of things which in other countries would 
need legislation are done by the Council of Ministers and by particular 
ministers by internal instructions, and by ordinary letters on the lines 
Head Office — local branch. However, there still remain things which 
cannot possibly be brought under the concept of administration, and 
the Supreme Soviet is rarely in session. Inevitably, the new Praesidium, 
although designed on very different lines from the old one, assumed its 
position as a pocket edition of that larger body —the rarely sitting 
Supreme Soviet. No, the resolutions of 1919 and 1920 definitely did 
not remain a dead letter. 


2. 'THE POWERS OF THE CHEKA 


The Cheka was formed and started operating in December 1917, but 
in the Soviet Collection of Enactments the first indication of its existence 
is in a document dated September 5, 1918* with the title ‘On the Red 
Terror’ published over the signatures of two People’s Commissars (of 
Justice and of Internal Affairs) and of the chief clerk of the Council of 
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People’s Commissars. The document put it on record that from a 
report by the Chairman of the Cheka it was evident that for the sup- 
pression of the class enemies still further measures of severity were 
needed: concentration camps and executions (‘the Soviet Republic 
must be made secure from class enemies by their isolation in concentra- 
tion camps . . . all persons involved in white guard organizations, con- 
spiracies and riots must be shot’) without however caring to say that it 
was the Cheka that was to isolate the class enemies in concentration 
camps or shoot the conspirators and rioters. In one of his books, 
Krylenko relates (I quote from memory) how after the formation of the 
Cheka he tried to persuade Lenin to publish some decree which would 
put its existence on a legal basis, but Lenin proved quite indifferent. 
On the other hand, Goikhbarg related (Sovetskoye pravo, 1924, no. 2, 
pp. 3-4) how Lenin once hesitated to sign a decree, considering it illegal; 
the illegality consisted in that it referred to some commissariat under a 
new name before the decree sanctioning that name had been published. 
That was Lenin’s idea of law and legality. 

The next document in the Sobranye uzakoneni, from which one 
can learn that there was a Cheka, but hardly more, is a resolution of the 
Central Cheka over the signature of its chairman, F. Dzerzhinsky.** It is 
purely departmental. It lays down into how many departments each 
local Cheka should be divided and summarily points out how the work 
of the Cheka should be distributed among them, without however 
caring to say what powers, if any, they were to have for, and in the 
exercise of, their duties. Only indirectly can one learn something from 
the document about the powers which they in fact exercised. For 
instance, the document provides for a Commandant’s Department in 
charge of ‘the registration and detention of those under arrest’. But 
again it is not quite clear whether it was the Cheka that was exercising 
the right of arrest or whether, perhaps, the Cheka acted only as a prison 
authority in charge of prisoners lawfully arrested by some other 
authority. 

At last, under the date of November 2, 1918, one comes to an Act 
which one might call the Act giving the Cheka statutory foundation: an 
Act of the CEC under the title ‘On the All-Russian Cheka and the Local 
Chekas’.** However, that Act as well is purely formal or organizational. 
We learn from the Act where Chekas were to be formed; from their 
name (commissions for combatting counter-revolution, speculation 
and crimes by officials) we learn what their tasks were to be. But that 
Act as well tells us nothing at all about the powers which the Chekas 
were to have for, and in the exercise of, their duties. As regards such 
powers, the new Act was even more silent than the less formal documents 
mentioned above. ‘From them something about the powers actually 
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exercised by the Cheka could be guessed at. The new Act gave no 
opening even for any such guesses. And meanwhile, the Cheka was 
operating, imprisoning and executing people and confiscating property. 
Was it legal? 

It all depends on the chosen point of view. If one approaches the 
question in the light of modern English ideas about the rule of law, all 
of this was certainly murderously illegal. In modern English law, the 
imposition of a new task on a government department gives the depart- 
ment no additional powers as against the subject; the department must 
manage with the means already at its disposal under the existing law. 
In none of the documents mentioned above would an English lawyer 
find any legal foundation for the right of the Cheka to imprison and to 
execute. The first decree conferring powers on the Cheka, as distinct 
from imposing duties, and, moreover, doing this in terms which would 
satisfy a Western lawyer, was the decree ‘On the Vecheka’ of February 
17, 1919,** as to which presently. 

However, there can be a different approach to the problem of the 
relationship between tasks and powers, commission and authority, ends 
and means. According to Professor Carl Schmitt in his Die Diktatur 
(Pref. p. X), ‘there is also this peculiarity regarding a dictatorship: since 
under it, everything is deemed justified which, in the circumstances, 
may seem necessary for achieving the set purpose, it follows that under 
a dictatorship, authority becomes absolutely and exclusively a function 
of circumstances and therefore there arises an absolute co-equality 
between tasks and powers, discretion and right, commission and 
authority’. According to the Soviet lawyer Arkhipov (Sovetskoye pravo, 
1924, no. 2, p. 70): ‘under the Soviet regime, charging anyone with a 
task automatically carries with it also a charge to legislate within the 
sphere of that task’. 

In Soviet legal history both the approaches outlined above are well 
illustrated and often intermingled in all sorts of combinations. The 
work of the Cheka during the first one to one and a half years of its 
existence well illustrates the idea that a commission automatically 
carries powers with it; the task was clearly set from the very beginning, 
and everything else automatically followed. But in 1925, at the III 
Union Congress of Soviets, at the height of the NEP, Kalinin expressed 
his conviction that government on the basis of law is after all the best 
form of government. He was even daring enough actually to say ‘on 
the basis of a Svod Zakonov’ (the Svod Zakonov had been for about a 
century the title for that remarkable official Russian legal collection 
which was intended to comprise all the laws of the Empire at any given 
time still in operation); of course, Kalinin meant not the old laws them- 
selves, but the idea itself of having a Svod Zakonov and governing in 
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accordance with it. With the new drive towards integral socialism under 
S the first five-year plan, the old, if one may put it so, the Cheka type of 
yr. approach to the problem of tasks and powers, never completely aban- 





doned, again came to the surface. On some occasions Zinoviev chose 
e to say that the dictatorship of the proletariat was not limited by any law, 
Il except its own laws. For that, when already a fallen titan, he was taken 
e to task by Vyshinsky. The dictatorship of the proletariat, objected 
t- Vyshinsky, cannot be limited by its own ‘laws because it is itself the 
st source of all law (quoted from memory). Exactly such was the reasoning 
N. of Nicholas II when some minister dared to remonstrate with him 
er against some capricious order of his which clearly violated the law. And 
to the following is from a text-book, authoritative (in its own time): Kurs 
ct khozyaistvennovo prava, I, 1935, p. 17: ‘Falsely invoking revolutionary 
Id legality, the necessity of strict observance of the Soviet laws and decrees, 
ry the right opportunists criticized the measures of the Soviet state directed 

towards the mass confiscation of the property of the kulaks in connection 
he with wholesale collectivization. Their mistake is evident. Violence against 
ds exploiters not restricted by any law is inscribed in the Soviet Constitu- 
ur tion’. What the text-book may have meant was not any definite para- 
ce graph in the Constitution, but rather the inherent implications of the 
es, idea that Soviet Russia was a dictatorship, an idea indeed inscribed in 
ler the 1918 Constitution of the RSFSR. Behind all that there was Lenin’s 
on many times reiterated definition of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
ity as violence not limited by any law. An English lawyer may, perhaps, 
nd find some analogy here with the Stuarts’ claim for an unlimited pre- 
v0, rogative as against the ordinary law of the land. Officially, the Soviet 
ha regime has been throughout a dictatorship, and the bearer of that dic- 
the tatorship has been the Communist Party operating through various 

instruments. That dictatorship, like the prerogative claimed by the 
vell Stuarts, did not exclude ordinary law, not even during the periods of 
The greatest strife and struggle. On the other hand, like the prerogative 
“its claimed by the Stuarts, it claimed always to be present, and always to 
ally have the power to oust, to override, the existing ordinary law even 
ing, without the bother of repealing it. After the XVII century Royal 
Ill Prerogative there has come the XX century Proletarian Prerogative. 
sed And now back to the decree of February 17, 1919: ‘On the Vecheka’.| 
best It has already been pointed out that under normal civilized ideas about 
‘on law and legality, that decree must be treated as the first act in and by 
ut a which the Cheka was given certain powers, and not merely charged 
tion with tasks. On the other hand, read in the light of the powers actually 
iven already exercised by the Cheka before the decree, under the general 
em- idea of proletarian dictatorship (the ‘proletarian prerogative’), the 


g in decree meant at the same time partly a restriction on its powers, partly 
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their confirmation in full measure. As to the right to execute people, 
the decree meant a restriction on its powers. Before the decree, its 
power to execute people was unlimited. Under the decree (articles 
2 and 3), it became limited to cases of open rebellion, and to areas under 
artial law. But as to administrative imprisonment without trial the 
jfaectee only confirmed its powers in full measure: ‘The Vecheka shall 
have the right of confining to concentration camps’ (art. 8). 

That however is not the view of the decree of February 17, 1919 
taken by Mr. Schapiro. This is what he writes (p. 174): ‘On 17 February 
1919 . . . the Vecheka’s power of inflicting direct administrative punish- 
ment by imprisonment in corrective labour camps was restricted to 
cases of open armed rebellion’. 

It would be understandable if a budding lawyer probing his teeth 
on the granite of legal construction tried to interpret art. 8 of the decree 
quoted above as limited to arrest before trial (actually an impossible 
enterprise). Article 1 of the decree reads as follows: ‘the right to pass 
sentences in all cases opened in the Cheka shall be transferred to the 
reorganized tribunals’. Presumably it might be argued that all the 
remaining seven articles of the decree are governed by art. 1 and relate 
only to the stage of preliminary investigation before trial. But that, as 
has just been shown, is not Mr. Schapiro’s reading either of the whole 
decree or of its art. 8. Mr. Schapiro admits that the decree provided 
for the right of the Cheka to send people to concentration camps without 
trial, and that right had indeed been given it ‘by art. 8. But he reads 
into art. 8 a limiting condition: armed rebellion. Where from has he 
taken it? It is not in art. 8, nor in art. 1, which might, presumably, 
be held to be the governing article. It is to be found only in art. 2 
dealing with the right of execution, and under no rules of interpretation 
or construction, legal, technical, common-sense, English, Russian, 
Soviet, or any other, is there the slightest foundation for transferring 
it from art. 2 into art. 8. One might inquire, by what kind of reasoning 
has Mr. Schapiro chosen to read into article 8 the condition of open 
rebellion from article 2, and not the condition of martial law from 
article 3? Articles 2 and 3 are in the decree absolutely on the same level. 
They both deal with the right of the Vecheka to carry out executions 
without a trial. Article 2 makes the right conditional on a state of open 
rebellion, whilst article 3 adds the alternative condition of an area being 
under martial law. No conditions are prescribed by article 8 for con- 
finement to a concentration camp. But if anything is to be read into 
article 8 which is not there, why choose armed rebellion from article 2, 
and not martial law from article 3? Why not choose both at once? But 
Mr. Schapiro’s reading of the decree on the Vecheka, and, inevitably, 
his further reasoning, otherwise very subtle and penetrating, based on 
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that reading, are so patently groundless, as not to call for, or even allow, 
any elaborate refutation. 

But really there is no need in this historical matter of the powers of 
the Vecheka to cling to some particular article of some particular 
decree. About two months after the decree of February 17, 1919, 
there appeared a decree under the title ‘Compulsory Labour Camps’. 
This by no means meant that there were no such camps in Russia 
before the new decree; concentration camps are already mentioned in 
the document of September 5,-1918 ‘On Red Terror’ cited above, and 
‘compulsory labour camps’ was only a new name for the old thing. It 
only meant that somewhere someone responsible for the camps decided 
that it was time to say something about them in a public decree. This 
is the text of article 2 of the decree: “There shall be liable to confinement 
to compulsory labour camps those individuals as well as categories of 
individuals regarding whom there are (appropriate) resolutions of the 
Administrative Departments of the Cheka, Revolutionary Tribunals, 
People’s Courts and other Soviet organs to whom the right to make such 
resolutions has been given by decrees and resolutions’. The Cheka is 
specifically mentioned as having the right of administrative imprison- 
ment free from any limitations as to open rebellion or anything similar. 
It is of some interest that in the Index to the official Collection of 
Enactments for 1919, under the item ‘Compulsory Labour Camps’ 
there is the following entry: ‘conferring the right of confining to camps 
on the Vecheka — 12-130’ (the figures 12 and 130 being the reference 
to the decree of February 17, 1919, in the Collection of Enactments for 
1919.) 

S. Dosrin 
Liverpool 


1 Protokoly sezdov i konferentsii VKP, vosmoi sezd, Moscow, 1933, p. 221. 
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Moscow, 1918. The italics in the original. 
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19 This was not true. Section 45 of the Constitution provided for the right of a People’s 
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in the text above as June 1918 and writes that the views of the Conference ‘were later 
on adopted by the Constitution’ (p. 53). But the Constitution preceded the Conference, 
and many references to it can be found in the report of the Conference’s proceedings. 
In inaccuracies of this kind perhaps lies the explanation of the dramatic but quite 
untrue story told by Mr. Schapiro at p. 173 about an attempt by Steinberg to do some- 
thing about the press in January 1918 — an attempt allegedly frustrated by the CPC 
who, instead, on January 28, 1918, passed a decree of their own. Mr. Schapiro gives 
as his authority Kozhevnikov, p. 48. Either Mr. Schapiro misread his Kozhevnikov or 
that gentleman himself bungled the whole matter. There is in the Collection of Enact- 
ments no decree on the Press of the CPC of January 28, 1918. On the other hand, there 
is there a decree on the Press over the single signature of Steinberg dated December 18, 
1918 (1917-1918, art. 156). No excuses can be found for Mr. Schapiro’s assertion that 
Trotsky was ever in favour of participating in the Council of the Republic. Mr. 
Schapiro simply confused the Democratic Conference with the Council of the Republic, 
about that there can be no doubt. Even when Stalin and the Stalinists were declaring 
Trotsky something like an international spy while still in his mother’s womb, they did 
not impute to him readiness to participate in the Council of the Republic. 

20 Protokoly . . ., 1934, p. 46. 
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22 SU 728/1918. 

23 SU 842/1918. 
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LITVINOV’S GHOST 


A LARGE section of the Western public is seeking information about the 
USSR — and sometimes confirmation of its preconceived views on the 
subject. This has provided a literary market for a host of former Soviet 
citizens now resident in the West. A few of them have written on sub- 
jects of which they have direct professional knowledge, and without any 
assistance from Western collaborators except in purely linguistic or 
technical matters. Publications by these authors must, like any others, 
be assessed by the amount of information they convey and the bias with 
which it is presented. 

More numerous — and more influential — are the books which owe 
their origin to a group of authors, of whom only one is named — one 
who in most cases is an emigré from the USSR, and whose experience is 
supposed to make the book authoritative. The other contributors re- 
main in the background. The former Soviet citizen may have been 
boosted in his book and in the publicity for it, but he is usually a person 
of modest standing in the Soviet hierarchy. In some of these cases, he 
has contributed to a book which was written up by others, to quote 
Kravchenko, ‘from an American vantage point’. Here the critical 
reader must try to detect the information which could not have been 
supplied by the ghost writer or writers, and may therefore have origin- 
ated from the experience of the author given in the title; the reader must 
try to separate this genuine information from other elements which, by 
their style or their content, are designed to appeal solely to the tastes of 
the reading public or reflect internal conflicts in the country of publica- 
tion. Statements in these books may be demonstrably untrue, and it may 
be possible to show that their incorrectness must have been known to any 
person in the position of the named author. If this is so, it is evident 
that he is either untruthful or did not participate in the book to the 
extent which is claimed: if the origin of such statements can be traced to 
earlier Western publications about the USSR, a positive presumption is 
created that these statements owe their origins to the anonymous group 
of authors — and this may also be true of other statements, less easily 
checked. By an analysis of this kind the named author’s contribution to 
the book may be shown to have been the provision of atmosphere and a 
personal setting, so that his statements about actual events in the USSR 
would be of little value unless they coincided with reliable evidence 
from other sources. 

When dealing with publications of this type, the scholar has to estab- 
lish whether the information about Soviet history and institutions which 
he has before him is new and reliable. There are other publications 
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(Budu Svanidze’s My Uncle Foe may be a case in point), the authors of 
which do not claim any knowledge except that of the private setting and 
the background of some of the people involved. Some of the factual 
information which they convey, as it were by accident, may well be 
interesting, provided that it is genuine and is of such a character that it 
is impossible for an author of this ‘non-political’ kind to misunderstand 
the events he describes (incidentally the author of such a book may not 
be the person named on the title page). The background information 
which such authors claim to provide could hardly be available to a 
Western ghost writer. Some aspects of it may have been strongly over- 
emphasized; and we must always bear in mind the possibility that the 
experience and views of a number of former Soviet citizens have been 
combined and published with omissions and embellishments under the 
particular name which is most likely to attract sales. Finally, there are 
books (one of which I reviewed in the last issue of this journal) which 
could easily have been written on the basis of published Soviet material 
by the Western authors named on its title page, but for which extra 
weight is claimed because a former Soviet citizen (unnamed) helped to 
write them. I would assess the case argued in a book of this kind simply 
on its merits; if the particular view advocated is to be accepted by a 
scholar it must be confirmed by other evidence than that of unknown 
persons with unknown experience. 

The book with which we are concerned here* differs from books of 
the type discussed above, for its author is said to be a Soviet official, 
now dead, of very high standing, who must have known what he was 
writing about: one of the main arguments against the authenticity of the 
book is the paucity of some aspects of the information conveyed — 
these are aspects which would be all-important if the story about the 
book’s origin is to be believed. The form of the presentation is exactly 
what would be expected from provisional uncorrected notes for a 
diary; there are gaps, which are said to have been caused partly by un- 
readable handwriting and partly by the provisional character of the 
notes. There is no room for legitimate contributions by unnamed co- 
authors or editors other than the purely technical one of checking the 
translation and putting arguments into a readable English form. This 
document can only be either genuine, or a fake. Mr. Carr argues that 
the book is most likely to be a combination of a genuine source, either 
Litvinov or some other well-informed participant in public affairs, with 
the work of an anonymous gossip writer, but it seems to me that inter- 
mediate answers such as this do not affect the fact that the book is a fake 
— they are no more than suggestions as to the value and nature of the 


* Maxim Litvinov, Notes for a fournal, Introduction by E. H. Carr, London, Andre 
Deutsch, 1955, 302 pp., 18s. 
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background material which was obviously needed by the group of 
writers who forged the book, whoever they might be. 

Different views on this background material are possible. At one 
extreme it may be held that the ‘genuine’ parts were contributed by 
some fairly junior member of the staff of the Soviet Foreign Office who 
had access to gossip and background material,’ or that it was contri- 
buted by some member of an intelligence service (Soviet or non-Soviet) 
who collected gossip and information of this kind and may even have 
had access to a few pages of a genuine diary kept by Litvinov. At the 
other extreme, it may be argued that the ghost writers worked on the 
basis of actual notes made by Litvinov for later publication, and that 
they merely supplemented this material by their own efforts because the 
facts in it were few or because they wanted to cater for the sensation- 
loving reader in the West. This hypothesis is evidently favoured by Mr. 
Carr himself. Mr. Carr is one of our foremost authorities on Soviet 
history, and he found the document ‘in spite of its speculative character, 
well worth publishing...in order to give the critical reader the 
opportunity of judging it as a whole’. It may be worth while to attempt 
an assessment of the evidence for the different hypotheses I have out- 
lined, both because of Mr. Carr’s view of the Diary, and because some 
assessment needs to be made of the large contribution made by ghost 
writing to literature on Soviet affairs published outside the USSR — 
this book provides a suitable opportunity for doing this. Things are 
clearer in this case than in others because any statement which did not 
come from Litvinov cannot have been put in by the ghost writers merely 
to popularize, to bring the book nearer to the understanding of the 
Western reader, etc., etc. If ghost writers wrote in Litvinov’s name 
what he could not have written himself it may legitimately be suspected 
that they have also falsified the most interesting parts of the text, those 
parts which deal with matters which cannot be checked by outside 
evidence. 

The story of the origin of the book told to Mr. Carr seems to me to be 
highly suspect. The main questions which the person telling this story 
had to answer were: 

(a) why Litvinov took the great risks invo'ved in writing down such a 
broad account (the alternative argument that all that existed were a few 
genuine notes for a Diary, and that someone got hold of them and 
used them to give a genuine flavour to the book, would lead one to con- 
clude that the book was of little value as a historical source); 

(b) how was this done technically, and how was the material trans- 
ferred to the persons who submitted it to the publishers? 

Question (a) can be answered only by assuming that Litvinov re- 
garded the information contained in his Diary as so important that he 
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was prepared to risk his own life and the lives of his friends in order to 
transfer the material abroad. The authors of the book themselves felt 
the need for such an explanation: on page 263 their Litvinov, after the 
transfer of his main Diary to Mme Kollontay, writes as follows — ‘it is a 
sad feeling... All my life in these notes... And my work.’ Now 
Litvinov was an old Bolshevik who for thirteen years had been respon- 
sible for his country’s foreign policy, and who was a member of the CC 
from 1934 to 1939. Could such a person have written the words I have 
quoted about these notes for a Diary? They contain a lot of unpolitical 
gossip and a large contribution to the chronique scandaleuse of the 
Kremlin, the Foreign Service and of the GPU; and they offer us some 
information about diplomatic negotiations and disputes in the Politburo 
connected with them, but there is no coherent account of the develop- 
ment of Soviet foreign policy as a whole. There is not even a mention of 
such important events as the USSR joining the League of Nations (and 
this must have involved internal discussion). No views are expressed on 
the collectivization crisis, other than a few remarks which any Western 
ghost writer could have made. Nothing is said of the struggle with the 
opposition, apart from a few sad details on the ‘great purge’, and these 
may well have been current gossip in Moscow, and are in any case 
vitiated by the inclusion of the Tukhachevsky trial in the 1938 part of 
the Diary, when it actually took place in 1937 (as Mr. Carr has pointed 
out, this clearly shows that neither Litvinov nor any other competent 
person could have written this part of the book). Could Litvinov have 
considered this material important enough for the future record, or for 
the future development of the revolution, to have taken the risks in- 
volved? I leave it to the reader to decide. 

As to question (5), there is an obvious contradiction between the 
Diary itself and the story told to Mr. Carr. According to the Diary 
(pp. 261 and 263), in May 1939 the parts then completed were given to 
Mme Kollontay in Moscow just before her departure for Stockholm.’ 
According to the story told to Mr. Carr, however, the main entries were 
dictated by Litvinov ‘in the later 1930s or early 1940s, apparently at 
different times and places, abroad’ (p. 8), and then deposited in two 
copies with Mme Kollontay. ‘Only the concluding sections* were 
dictated by Litvinov in the Soviet Union after his return from Washing- 
ton in 1943. These were also handed to Mme Kollontai, then on a 
visit from Stockholm to Moscow. But when she read these sections, she 
found parts of them so compromising that she was afraid to take the risk 
of carrying them across the frontier. These parts she destroyed; and 
this was said to account for the fact that the sections for the middle 
1930s are much briefer and less informative than the earlier sections’ 


(p. 8). 
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This whole story seems to me to prove that the forgers were aware 
that they had to explain the thinness of the material they had to offer 
from such an allegedly eminent origin and it also seems to me to show 
their lack of competence. If both accounts are to be believed, there are 
only two possibilities. Firstly, Kollontay received in May 1939 a script 
typed in the early 19408 (!). Alternatively, she must have carried a manu- 
script with her to and from Stockholm; and then later received a further 
instalment from Litvinov, and only at this time scrutinized the material 
he gave her four years before, to destroy compromising sections! In any 
case, the material she failed to destroy during this alleged scrutiny was 
still sufficient to land her and the author in a labour camp for telling 
scandalous tales and divulging internal Politburo matters. It lacks, 
however, the important contribution to the history of our period which 
Litvinov (and Kollontay herself) could have made — and it is incredible 
that they would have run such risks for anything less than this. Finally, 
the whole section from 1937 onwards (which, incidentally, contains the 
suspect points of pp. 261 and 263) was submitted only after Mr. Carr’s 
investigation had concluded. ‘No explanation was forthcoming for the 
origin of this later section or for the reasons of its omission from the 
original typescript’ (p. 9). To me the explanation that it was forged 
appears obvious, particularly as it has proved impossible for Mr. 
Carr to interview the person to whom Mme Kollontay is said to have 
entrusted the manuscript when she left Stockholm in 1945 (he is said to 
have died). 

While the whole story of the origin is clearly unbelievable, it does 
provide a clue as to the actual time of origin of the last section. In 1952, 
both Litvinov and Kollontay were dead, and the general line for a fake 
ascribed to Litvinov was available in his alleged interview with Richard 
Hottelet of the Washington Post. The manuscript of this section seems 
then to have been concocted between 1952 and the time when Mr. Carr 
saw the main typescript; in the most charitable view, it was still at that 
time in the process of ‘editing’, as is confirmed by the sympathy with 
Beria and antipathy to Malenkov and Molotov which is expressed in 
many places. Component parts of the main section of the Diary seem 
to he older. Some fragments may actually belong to the period to which 
they are ascribed, and the rest may have been prepared during the first 
period of the cold war, when memoirs by former Soviet citizens had 
already had some literary success (as we shall see, this is not contradicted 
by the views expressed in the book). It is possibly a collection of sketches 
produced by different writers which were finally put together only when 
the opportunity of publishing them under an impressive heading came 
along. 


A critical examination of some details of the book may throw light on 
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the sources he used (by implication, it may also help to tell us whether 
a person such as the ‘editor’ was likely to have been entrusted with the 
publication of the genuine notes of a leading Soviet official). Firstly, the 
passages (p. 24ff) about a plan adopted by the Politburo in May 1926 ‘for 
the immediate Sovietization of the Chinese Revolution’ are highly 
suspect. If such decisions had been taken the Opposition leaders, who 
were still members of the Politburo, ‘ would have known about them, and 
when they attacked Stalin in the following year it would surely have been 
on the grounds that he had betrayed a correct party decision, instead of 
being confined to the grounds that his analysis of the Chinese Revolution 
was wrong. In fact, the criticism of the party line which was to be heard 
in Opposition circles in Moscow at that time was that the Politburo had 
failed to advocate sovietisation in response to Chiang-Kai-Chek’s coup 
against the Chinese Communists in April 1926. 

This mistake may be due to the bad memory of the author of the 
Diary — and while a man of Litvinov’s standing would be unlikely to 
forget such things, a member of the Diplomatic Service might do so, if 
he was only moderately concerned with feuds within the party caucus. 
Other statements — in themselves of minor importance — could hardly 
have been written by a person who was a member of the Russian Party, 
whatever his status, or by any outside observer who took the trouble 
to collect source material properly before starting on an enterprise of 
this kind. Thus Larissa Reissner, who was informally married to 
Radek, is said to have been unfaithful to him in 1928 — but I was 
present at her funeral two years previously! (p. 72). Kamenev is 
described as returning to Moscow from his post as Ambassador in 
Rome at the end of 1928 and being offered by Stalin the chairmanship of 
VSNKh, provided that he broke with the Opposition (p. 82) — in fact he 
had been expelled from the party a year before and recalled from Rome 
at that time (in 1928 he had just been readmitted to the party). The 
German Communist ‘Kiepenberger’ (actually Kippenberger) is sent to 
Germany by Stalin as his special agent (p. 183) — in fact, apart from 
occasional journeys, he always worked in Germany, and was even a 
member of the Reichstag. In 1931 Kirov was not as described an alter- 
nate member of the Politburo (p. 156) but a full member and already 
one of the top leaders of the party. The whole presentation at this point 
could hardly have originated from Litvinov, who must have been the 
frequent guest of the Politburo and was on Christian name terms with 
most of them, but it could have come from a less important official, years 
after the event, aS a dim recollection of the one occasion on which he 
had been invited to report on some technical matter to this awe-inspiring 
body — and it could have been written by a rather incompetent ghost 
writer who was using this opportunity to introduce the Politburo mem- 
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bers to his readers and got his facts slightly wrong. ‘We’ — i.e. presum- 
ably the old Bolsheviks — used to call Radek ‘Kradek’ (the thief) in the 
old days (p. 177): ‘Litvinov’ therefore does not know that such re- 
proaches were made against Radek by the right-wing Polish socialists 
and rejected by all the left-wingers — in fact Radek adopted the pseu- 
donym Radek (his real name was Zobelson) as an ironical illusion to 
those reproaches.* The fact that Stalin’s wife, Alliluyeva, war buried at 
Novodyevichi Abbey would not appear strange to a Muscovite, as this, 
with some outstanding exceptions, was the normal burial-place for 
party members of her standing. The Soviet Foreign Office officials who 
are said to have thought that burial in the Kremlin would have been the 
normal thing in her case (p. 187) must have been mistaking Stalin for 
some kind of Peron. Finally, no-one living in the USSR could have 
written that in 1928 ‘Comrades Bukharina and Rykova applied for 
divorces and produced the most compromising material against Buk- 
harin and Rykov’, and that the chief Register Office was ordered by the 
Mayor of Moscow ‘to examine both cases as soon as possible’ (p. 96). 
Any office-girl would have thought such a suggestion was laughable 
because she would have known — like everyone living in the USSR at 
that time — that applications for divorce had to be granted automatically 
without the production of any special evidence about the reasons why 
the continuation of the marriage was regarded by the applicant as 
undesirable, and this applied even if the application came from only one 
of the spouses. All Mmes Bukharina and Rykova had to do was to fill in 
a form informing their husbands that their marriage had been ended. 
Such crude mistakes are evidence about who did not write the Diary 
in its final form. Some indication of the kind of person who did write it 
may be found in the judgments it expresses. It is quite true that its 
attitude to the Trotsky-Stalin feud is ambivalent (p. 9). This means 
that it could hardly have been written by one of the better known people 
who left the USSR during the period of the purges, but it does not 
necessarily follow that it came from old Bolsheviks who were outside 
that feud such as Litvinov and Kollontay. It might mean that it was 
written by people who left the Soviet service fairly recently (for example, 
former NKVD officials), or even by foreigners who had advised a 
Russian-born editor. The bias shown in the treatment of some issues 
indicates that it could not have been written by a convinced but dis- 
appointed communist. Litvinov may have been more in sympathy with 
Western democracy than the average Bolshevik with a purely Russian 
background, and may also have been conscious of the fact that not all 
Jewish problems in Russia were solved simply by the condemnation of 
anti-Semitism by the party. But could a person with Litvinov’s history 
have been capable of expecting that the Americans would give economic 
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support to a pro-Soviet Chiang-Kai-Shek government if only the 
USSR supported Chiang ‘honestly and to the end’ (p. 28)? Would he 
have criticized Britain for opposing Briand’s pan-Europe policy (p. 
126)? Would he have praised American material support for the USSR 
as having ‘decided the fate of the war in 1942’ (p. 272), terms which 
are more appropriate to popular journalism in the USA? (serious Western 
students agree that American material could not have been effective be- 
fore 1943). Can we believe that in 1926 Kaganovich suggested that Jews 
should rally behind Stalin against Trotsky in order to refute the myth 
that there was a Jewish clique; that when he was invited to the houses 
of gentile comrades, such as Voroshilov and Shkiryatov, in the same year, 
it was regarded as a special act of grace; and that Litvinov considered 
that Kaganovich’s marriage with a gentile at that time was evidence for 
the ‘ugly and funny turns’ taken by ‘the assimilation of Jews in anti- 
Semitic countries’ (pp. 34-6)? Further, Litvinov’s estimate of the politi- 
cal and military capabilities of the Poles is quite fantastic (e.g. p. 265). 
In 1920 he suggested that Russia should unite with them against Ger- 
many and was greatly disappointed when Lenin rejected this advice 
(p. 90), and he criticizes Lenin for having spoiled the chances of ‘victory 
of socialism on an international scale’ in 1918 by ‘his crazy scrap’ with 
right-wing socialists, such as Adler, Renner and Renaudel (p. 49). The 
real Litvinov, who participated in wartime disputes among Russian 
emigrés, must have known that the right-wing Social Democrats would 
have rejected any contact with the Bolsheviks and that it was only the 
pacifist wing of Western Social Democracy to which their attitude could 
have been different. ‘Litvinov’ deplores the fact that the Commissariat 
of Foreign Trade refused to sell Kreuger the timber he needed, and this 
caused a grave danger of an invasion by bands financed by Kreuger 
(p. 127). He deplores the fact that Molotov, Prime Minister of a coun- 
try, the majority of whose citizens ‘have not and do not want to have, 
anything to do with Karl Marx’, has a picture of Marx over his desk 
(p. 173). He reproaches Lenin as having preached to the masses ‘loot 
what has been looted from you’, saying that in this way he failed to make 
a clear break with the anarchists (pp. 177-8) — the anarchists are thus 
regarded retrospectively as an alternative to Bolshevik rule in Russia. 
He speculates about the catastrophes which threaten Russia owing to 
her support for the Chinese Communists (p. 275). Bene is to him ‘a 
sort of Czech Kerensky’ (p. 245). In this passage the author has 
evidently forgotten to bear in mind that the descriptions of liberal 
democrats as ‘Kerenskys’ (involuntary harbingers of communism) 
which are current among some Western writers would be most in- 
appropriate among Bolsheviks, for no Bolshevik could remember 
Kerensky except as the accomplice of Kornilov, and as the ridiculous 
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pretender to the role of a Napoleon. BeneS is certainly safe against 
reproaches of this kind. It is not surprising that ‘Litvinov’ is fairly 
neutral in his attitude to conflicts within the communist caucus. He is 
clearly not a communist of any brand but an emigré with a very super- 
' ficial knowledge of Soviet history and ideas, who thinks of Jewish pro- 
blems in terms current in Central and Eastern Europe, has Polish and 
Western sympathies, and derives his knowledge of Soviet affairs from 
the more popular statements of the Western press. 

Mr. Carr suggests that this is a ‘composite document’, in which 
authentic material was put together with fiction produced by a ‘gossip 
writer’ (p. 12). The document certainly contains passages which could 
not have been written by a person whose knowledge and outlook was 
that of the person who made the above judgments and comments. It 
also contains passages which contradict what a person would write on 
the basis of published information and of Western interpretations (the 
remarks on Voznesensky, p. 153, are an example of this) — some of the 
gossip appears to be at least genuine Moscow gossip. Further, in 1926 
Litvinov advocates concessions which would clearly seem superfluous 
to someone writing in retrospect — he suggests paying the tsarist debts 
(pp. 57-9): no person interested in obtaining credence for the more con- 
troversial views ascribed to Litvinov in this book would have invented 
such things to his discredit. A GPU informant who had collected 
material against him might have made notes which, after having changed 
hands perhaps more than once, were integrated in the document by the 
person who wrote the final version. Mr. Carr’s suggestion that if the 
document is a ‘complete forgery or fiction’ it has been manufactured for 
commercial rather than political motives, is probably correct. However, 
it should be added that the forger achieved his purposes by arranging 
the fragments of Soviet material at his disposal with the help of political 
concepts and judgments derived from his Western setting, and that he 
has made very obvious mistakes which reveal his lack of knowledge of 
Soviet affairs.* (It should be noted again here that he was not the sort of 
person who could have produced those passages which appear to have 
originated from a former Soviet official familiar with the background of 
affairs.) Our survey has shown that these mistakes are not confined to 
particular parts of the book. It is true that all the more solid passages 
appear in the earlier section. But this is not necessarily an indication 
that this section is in the main authentic. It can also be explained by the 
assumption that the author of the source material emigrated from the 
USSR at a fairly early date (say 1929), or by the fact that more solid 
material on the period before 1929 was available to the forgers, or by a 
combination of both these factors (the Diary is certainly the work of 
more than one author). 
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To sum up. This book cannot have been written by Litvinov or any 
other prominent communist. The kind of person who produced it in its 
present form is most unlikely to have been authorized by Litvinov or 
by any of his friends to arrange their fragmentary notes or to fill in gaps 
in them. In short, the book is a forgery. However, the authors cannot 
simply have prepared it by combining what they had learned from other 
sources with their knowledge of the whole atmosphere or with that of 
other displaced persons whom they interviewed; their political know- 
ledge is insufficient for them to have done this. It follows that what they 
have done is to use scraps of information provided by people with 
direct experience, people who may even have got hold of some genuine 
documents, but need by no means necessarily have done so. The 
atmosphere in which such people as the authors live is one in which 
many exiles aspire to the production of a best seller. It is one in which 
respect for historical truth suffers from continuous involvement in 
the provision of propaganda material for use in the cold war. It is one 
in which the ghost writer has been accepted as a middle man between 
the exile with a story to tell and the Western public. In such an atmo- 
sphere, an enterprise like this could easily have been thought up by the 
prospective ghost writer, or by one of the people with special informa- 
tion (for instance, an intelligence officer who had collected material for 
a rainy day). When Litvinov died, Kollontay’s death shortly afterwards 
provided the ideal opportunity to produce a slightly plausible story of 
the origin of the Diary. It had become an- economic proposition to 
present a picture of a ‘good’ pro-Western Russian, whose work had been 
continued by Beria and his group. Perhaps the idea appealed to the 
personal loyalties of the people who supplied the original material, but it 
was carried out by a ghost writer or group of writers, and all they were 
able to do was to make use of the fragments of information by inserting 
them into a pattern which was non-Soviet in origin. If some of the new 
information contained in the Diary should appear in a more reliable 
source in the future I shall conclude that this particular passage of the 
Diary is part of one of the original fragments. If there should be a 
number of such instances, which I do not expect, an attempt could then 
be made to assess the origin and the character of the genuine fragments. 
At present, however, the whole incident seems to me merely to provide 
an illustration of the dangers involved in the reaction, caused by the 
obvious gaps in our knowledge, against the exclusive use of authentic 
Soviet material.’ 

RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


1 Even work in the hairdressers’ saloon of the Narkomindel mentioned on p. 4° 
might provide some preparation for participation in the production of this book. 
2On page 261 she is described in fairly explicit terms, but no old underground 
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worker would have risked the position of a friend in this way, when she was doing 
service for him which involved great danger. However, it could easily be the result of 
the effort of a forger to make his story seem plausible. 

3 This is as it stands in any case impossible, as there are a few entries for 1944, 1946 
and 1950. But no argument is necessary here, as Mr. Carr in his introduction has 
clearly described these entries as forged. 

‘They included Trotsky, who was collecting material on Politburo proceedings. 
It may therefore be hoped that the second part of Mr. Deutscher’s biography of 
Trotsky will make some contribution to answer this question. The historian who wants 
to make critical use of the Diary will often find that he can expect to verify some of the 
information from more reliable sources in the future — information which is interesting 
in itself but contradicts much of the available record. This happens precisely in those 
passages in the Diary which do not give a prima facie impression of having been pro- 
duced outside the Soviet Union. 

5 Such reproaches in any case were often made when splits took place in under- 
ground parties, as every old Party member (Russian, Polish or German) was bound 
to know. 

® Some elementary mistakes were committed by the author of the footnotes. On 
page 211, for example, Dimitrov is described as the leader of the ‘European Section’ 
of the Comintern. Any reader of Comintern publications must have known that 
Dimitrov was its Secretary General. 

? When this article was already in print, I saw Mr. B. D. Wolfe’s article on the Diary 
in Encounter, January 1956. I have not found it appropriate to change a single word of 
what I had written before. If Mr. Wolfe’s material is correct, the name of ‘the former 
Soviet official familiar with the background of affairs’ who emigrated ‘say, 1929’, to 
whom I referred on p. 381 as a hypothetical source, would be obvious. But for the 
reasons explained above, I cannot believe that M. Bessedovsky or any other former 
party member of long standing could have produced the Diary. In general, I would 
suggest to my fellow scholars that they should not make their judgement on alleged 
Soviet materials depend on accidents such as whether some Western author finds it 
possible and politic to reveal the source of a particular forgery. Such materials should, 
without exception, be subject to strict criticism on internal and external grounds before 
they are used as sources, with the normal reservations as to informedness and bias. 





THE KOLKHOZ MARKET 


THE kolkhoz market is in essence a free market to which agricultural 
producers bring food products for sale to individual private consumers 
at prices determined by local supply and demand conditions. While I 
shall later have occasion to qualify and elaborate various elements of this 
definition, it serves adequately to describe the more than 8000 kolkhoz 
markets in the USSR today. A significant share of total private consump- 
tion passes through these markets, while income from market sales forms 
the major share of the kolkhozniki’s (collective-farmers’) money income. 
But despite its importance on these grounds, and despite its anomalous 
role in a planned economy, the market has been little studied outside the 
USSR. This is perhaps because it has been so little discussed inside 
the USSR. I refer not merely to the paucity of statistical information, 
although that has been discouraging enough: until 1954, only two figures 
on market sales (12 per cent of total retail sales in both 1949 and 1950) 
were released since 1940. But more than this, in the period from the 
outbreak of the war up to Stalin’s death, I have found only two mono- 
graphs, neither very informative, and one journal article specifically 
devoted to the subject. With these exceptions, the market has been 
dealt only glancing blows in discussions of trade, statistics, and kolkhoz 
agriculture. This has led many Western students to overlook the subject 
or to give it similar short treatment. 

At present, however, our situation is better. Stalin’s Economic Problems 
of Socialism in the USSR, which identified commodity circulation as 
the next target in the communization of Soviet society, revived the 
market as a discussion topic among economists and specialists in 
related fields. Shortly thereafter, his successors’ policies restored it to 
respectability as an institution, under circumstances to be examined 
later. Simultaneously new data have been released which permit us to 
carry forward our knowledge of the market’s size, operations, and relative © 
importance. 

This article describes the market’s characteristics and growth from its 
legal inception in 1932 to the present, and its relation to the state 
sector of the economy in such fields as retail trade and procurement. In 
addition, I shall indicate the changes in official policy towards the market 
at various times as new state tasks came to the fore. Lastly, I will 
attempt to suggest the direction which future policy might take. But 
first it is necessary to discuss the nature of the statistics which will 
concern us. 
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KOLKHOZ MARKET STATISTICS? 

Soviet statistical authorities collect market data on sales of food- 
stuffs only (firewood is an exception) and only on sales by kolkhozy, 
kolkhozniki, and individual peasants. Thus from the start I must 
ignore the small sales of certain non-food items and the minor role of 
urban dwellers among the sellers in the market. 

The chief conclusion to be derived from an examination of statistical 
texts is that market data areamong the least reliable and least complete of 
the multitude of economic statistics available to the authorities. These 
deficiencies are the result of the diffuse, individualized, uncontrolled 
operations of the market and of the fact that, not being part of the state 
plan, they command a low priority in the hierarchy of statistical tasks. 
Urban turnover is more important than rural, both quantitatively and 
politically, and consequently data collection in the rural markets is 
restricted to price observations taken once a month. For urban markets, 
of which there were about 4100 in 1953, daily volume records and ten- 
day price notations are maintained in the largest cities; 250 towns are at 
present included in this sample, which since 1938 has embraced at least 
half the total urban population (except during the war, when the number 
of towns fell to 36). In the case of both price and volume data, separate 
totalsare struck for kolkhozy and for kolkhozniki and individual peasants. 

In the urban sample markets, volume data at present are collected 
daily on 72 food items and firewood. Statistics on sales by kolkhozy, by 
far the smaller part of the total, are readily available from the kolkhoz 
salesman, who must maintain detailed records in order to settle accounts 
with his kolkhoz. Non-kolkhoz sales are recorded by a method which 
trade statisticians call ‘expert appraisal’ but which is less gently termed 
‘by eye’ (na glazok). A market employee makes several tours around the 
bazaar each day, noting down the amounts of each of the 73 products 
which enter the premises, and again at closing time in order to observe 
the amounts remaining unsold at the end of the day. Subtracting 
remainders from arrivals gives total sales. Obviously the results involve 
a low order of accuracy, especially since the inspector need not subtract 
the unsold produce unless it exceeds one quarter of the arrivals. A 
redeeming feature at some markets is the existence of quality-control 
points through which cattle, meat and milk must pass; these provide 
more accurate data on these products. 

In order to move from the sample data to a final total, turnover in all 
the kolkhoz markets of a given town is first divided by the number of 
inhabitants of the town, then multiplied by the number of urban 
inhabitants of the oblast (or, in appropriate cases, krai or republic) for 
which the town stands as sample. The resulting territorial estimates are 
summed to provide a national total. Town, territorial, and nationa! 

Cc 
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figures can all be checked against the data from sample consumer and 
kolkhoznik budgets and against other materials on total harvest, procure- 
ments, and farm consumption. While the sample size has steadily 
expanded, this basic method has remained unchanged since the early 
1930s. Writers of that decade were quite conscious of the resulting 
roughness of the final totals, particularly for 1932; two authors replaced 
the official TsUNKhU figure for that year by a range,* while a third 
substituted his own estimate.* The only trace of such niceties remaining 
today is the occasional discussion of market data in terms of arrivals 
(privozy) rather than sales, a practice which implies some scepticism 
about the subtraction of unsold products. 

It will be noted that no data are collected on the volume of rural 
turnover. This establishes a presumption that published figures must 
refer only to urban sales, a presumption which is confirmed in several 
discussions of the 1930s. Some authors of that period make the general 
statement that their data exclude rural turnover, ‘ while others define the 
totals for 1932-35, invariably repeated without qualification in postwar 
writings, as representing only sales in urban markets (including those to 
rural visitors). Therefore the data cited in this paper may be taken as 
excluding rural sales; this is regrettable from some viewpoints but assists 
us in focusing on the problem of relations between town and country- 
side. * 


THE RATIONING PERIOD | 

Private trade, which under the NEP dispensation had done so much to 
restore an economy prostrated by revolution and civil war, was outlawed 
early in the first five-year plan. Rationing was introduced in urban 
areas throughout 1929 and supplemented the next year by ‘closed shops’ 
to which only the more important sections of the urban labour force 
had access. Consumption fell continuously during the early years, and 
by 1932 livestock numbers were still decreasing, the country gathered 
its second poor harvest in a row, and foodstuffs output was at its lowest 
level since 1925/26. Meanwhile the demands of the rapidly-expanding 
towns for food were swelling; wages of state and co-operative employees 
rose from 8.2 milliard rubles in 1928 to 32.7 milliard in 1932. Private 
trade as defined in the official statistics dwindled rapidly to zero after 
its legal abolition, but a considerable amount of peasant selling — on 
kerbs, at railroad stations, and wherever state supplies were insufficient 
— was tolerated. The newly-created kolkhozy joined in this activity, 
which by 1931 had grown to such proportions that the authorities, 
rather than attempt to suppress it, decided to tax it.’ 

One of the dictator’s advantages is that he is able, on the overt level 
at least, to enforce his own euphemisms. In May 1932, when this activity 
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was definitely legitimized in a trio of decrees,* it was named ‘kolkhoz 
trade’. The flavour of socialism in the title tended to obscure its similar- 
ity to the hateful private trade, and commentaries instead stressed the 
differences — absence of middlemen and restriction to foodstuffs. The 
first decree acknowledged that ‘kolkhoz trade is becoming [italics added] 
an increasingly important supplementary source of urban supply with 
agricultural products’ and ordered a decrease in obligatory grain deliver- 
ies to 81 per cent of actual 1931 procurements, meanwhile raising the 
sovkhoz quota to make up for about one-sixth of the resulting loss. After 
fulfilment of this reduced procurement plan (deadline January 1st, 1933), 
and the formation of kolkhoz seed funds (January 15th), kolkhozy, 
kolkhozniki and individual peasants were to be assisted in selling their 
surpluses directly to individual consumers. The second decree extended 
even more considerable opportunities, reducing the third-quarter meat 
procurement plan by nearly 50 per cent (and again partly covering the 
loss with an increased sovkhoz assignment). The third sharply reduced 
taxes of market sales, replacing the old rates (which had approximated 
turnover tax rates) with a flat three per cent levy on kolkhoz sales and 
minor daily fees for individual sellers. ‘Two months later the new 
authorization was extended to potatoes, which kolkhozy, kolkhozniki 
and individual peasants were allowed to sell freely after fulfilling 
delivery obligations which were reduced by over a fourth.* 

Unlike Lenin, Stalin was not willing to call a retreat a retreat. 
Much confusion therefore attended the beginnings of the new kolkhoz 
trade — Hubbard tells of police arresting at the outskirts of a town some 
peasants bringing produce to sell in a market which the local chairman 
was at that moment dedicating in the central square’® — and the 1932 
grain procurement campaign was a failure. This Stalin blamed on two 
things: a wrongly organized procurement system and the mistakes of 
local authorities. The first he remedied by switching from contracts 
between producers and the state to obligatory deliveries having the force 
of law. As for local authorities, they were castigated for having misin- 
terpreted the decrees on kolkhoz trade and overlooking its ‘negative 
side’. T'wo years before, the enthusiasm of rural workers for complete 
collectivization had called forth the reprimand of ‘Dizzy with Success’; 
now, apparently, they had swung too far the other way. Pointing out 
with heavy sarcasm that the existence of two legal grain prices, a low 
one for procurements and a high one on the kolkhoz market, had 
naturally encouraged the peasant to hold back grain from the state, 
Stalin declared: 


Our rural workers . . . did not understand this simple and natural thing 
... Instead of speeding up grain procurements, they began to speed up the 
formation of all sorts of grain funds, thus encouraging the grain suppliers 
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in their reluctance to fulfil their obligations to the state. Not having 
understood the new situation, they began to fear, not that the reluctance 
of the peasants to deliver grain might impede grain procurements, but that 
it would not occur to the peasants to withhold some of the grain for ship- 
ment, later on, to the kolkhoz market, that perchance they would go ahead 
and deliver all their grain to the elevators.* 


But finer interpretations of central directives would not solve the 
real problem, which was production rather than procurement. In 1933, 
with an improvement in the weather and a diminishing of the chaos 
of collectivization, difficulties on the output side were eased. At the 
same time, a number of techniques were developed for keeping the 
kolkhoz market within those limits which would maximize its advantages 
to the state and minimize the dangers inherent in private trade. 

The first of these was technical; the annual procurement decree was 
revised to permit kolkhoz trade in grain, not after a certain date by which 
it was intended that state collections should be completed, but only after 
fulfilment by the entire oblast, krai, or republic of the plans for deliveries, 
payments in kind to the MTS, return of seed loans, and formation of 
seed and fodder funds. Strict enforcement of these provisions proved 
impossible.'? The second was an effort to increase the share of kolkhozy 
among market suppliers. This was desirable from several standpoints: 
kolkhozy tended to sell at a lower price and were less able than individ- 
uals to exploit short-run fluctuations in the market, since the kolkhoz 
salesman was forbidden by law to raise the price set by the management 
of the collective farm (he could, however, lower it with the market 
director’s permission). Kolkhozy had, at least in theory, a larger supply 
potential than individual sellers, and were expected to bring greater 
regularity into market shipments and thereby to stabilize prices. Most 
important of all, a large portion of kolkhoz receipts from market sales 
was ploughed back into production in the form of current production 
expenditures or investments by the kolkhoz. But the effort to bolster 
the share of the kolkhozy achieved.small success; their portion of total 
sales grew slowly and hardly exceeded 10 per cent at the end of 1935.%* 
This was partly due to the fact that the state required them to concen- 
trate upon grains and thus deprived them of the opportunity to partici- 
pate heavily in the lucrative meat and dairy products trade. Andi it 
proved difficult to prevent kolkhozy from distributing potentially 
marketable surpluses as labour-day payments to their members, who 
then sold them on their own account. The data in Table I show that, 
in addition to distributions of this type, kolkhozy also sold appreciable 
surpluses to their members rather than on the market or to the state, and 
at favourable prices as well. 

The most important measures, however, were those taken to compete 
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directly with the kolkhoz market on both the supply and demand sides. 
The bulk of foodstuffs leaving the countryside flowed through the main 
state channel, from centralized procurement to rationed distribution. 
To vie with the kolkhoz market in the task of supplementing this flow, 
the state invaded the supply field with so-called decentralized procure- 
ments and competed in the towns through the system of commercial 
trade. 


TABLe I 


COMPARISON OF FREE SALES BY KOLKHOZY TO MEMBERS AND ON 
THE MARKET 


Amount Sold to Members Price to Members 
(Market Sales = 100) (Market Price = 100) 


1935 
Meat 40 
Milk 48 
Honey 71 


Cattle 31 
Swine 30 
Sheep 133 50 


, Note: Sources and procedures for all tables are given in the appendix. 


Decentralized procurement was authorized by the same decrees which 
legalized the kolkhoz market, and in fact the term ‘kolkhoz trade’ was 
often used to embrace both. Specified organizations, chiefly the con- 
sumer co-operatives and other trade units, were charged with buying 
agricultural products, at or below a given price limit, directly from those 
producers who had met their obligations to the state. This system 
achieved its greatest success in buying from kolkhozy and from producers 
distant from urban markets; it therefore took little away from the kolk- 
hoz market, which was supplied primarily by kolkhozniki and individual 
peasants in districts near the towns. To these sellers, decentralized 
procurement was not an attractive marketing outlet because of the 
relatively low prices offered. In 1934, for example, the annual average 
prices of meat, milk, animal fats, potatoes and eggs in the kolkhoz 
markets of Moscow were from two to nine times higher than those set 
for decentralized procurement in Moscow oblast. *« 

The grain trade was too important to be left to chance, and here the 
State reserved to itself several advantages in a modified method of 
decentralized procurement variously called ‘state purchasing’ or ‘grain 
purchasing’. Upon its introduction in 1932, this system was merely a 
voluntary extension of obligatory deliveries, beginning when these were 
completed, but in 1933 a price differential was added, 25 per cent for 
wheat and 20 per cent for other grains. Starting in 1934, state purchas- 
ing received an important advantage over the kolkhoz market: producers 
could sell to the state immediately upon fulfilling their own primary 
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obligations but could not legally sell on the market until their entire 
oblast (krai, republic) had met its targets. In both 1932 and 1933, state 
purchasing of grain was far below plan, but a radically increased goal 
for 1934 was nearly met, and this, plus the derationing of grain products 
in 1935, prevented the kolkhoz market from ever becoming an important 
source of grains to the urban consumer. Total market sales were 2.5 
million tons of grain in 1933 but only 1.8 million tons in 1935; the 1933 
volume was nearly 10 per cent of total off-farm marketings through all 
channels, but in 1935 this share fell to about 5 per cent (see Table IT). 


Tas_e II 


KOLKHOZ MARKET SALES AND THEIR RELATION TO TOTAL 
OFF-FARM MARKETINGS, 1932-35 


1932 1933 1934 1935 


Grain: Market Sales (million tons) 0.64 2.48 0.95 1.58 
Per Cent of Total Marketings 3.1 7 35 48 

Meat: Market Sales (thousand tons) 120 180 250 
Per Cent of Total Marketings 12.5 17.5 20.5 

Milk and Products: Market Sales (million tons) 1.60 1.87 2.33 
Per Cent of Total Marketings 30.0 29.5 31.3 

Eggs: Market Sales (million units) 424 493 860 
Per Cent of Total Marketings 65.3. 53-4 45.3 
Potatoes: Market Sales (million tons) 1.2 2.0 2.9 
Per Cent of Total Marketings 12.9 19.0 21.3 

Vegetables and Melons: Market Sales (million tons) °0.36 0.60 0.75 1.07 


Per Cent of Total Marketings 8.5 11.6 12.8 16.5 


Since food was acutely short in the towns, offerings in the kolkhoz 
market brought extremely high prices during this period. With the dual 
aim of exerting some control over prices and obtaining a share of the pro- 
fits from this inflation, the state began in the spring of 1932 to offer grain 
and meat products in ‘closed trade’, which was conducted in special shops 
by co-operatives and industrial ministries and gave members the oppor- 
tunity to buy foods above the ration at higher prices.1* The same 
system also existed in generalized form, open to anyone with the ability 
to pay, in the ‘commercial shops’ which had opened in 1929, but these 
had at first carried only processed foodstuffs and manufactured goods. 
In the fall of 1933, grain products began to be sold in commercial shops 
at prices competitive with the kolkhoz market (rye bread, for example, 
was priced in Moscow and Leningrad at 20 times the ration price), 
and the latter suffered immediate inroads. Meat, milk, butter, and other 
products were added to the list shortly thereafter. From this point 
forward, most of the annual increment in state food supplies was 
distributed through the commercial shops; of its total sales of the 12 
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most important foodstuffs, the state sold 5 per cent through commercial 
trade in 1932, II per cent in 1933, and 26 per cent in 1934.'” As the 
famine years receded and total state supplies improved, prices in the 
commercial shops were progressively reduced, forcing down kolkhoz 
market prices in their wake. From its peak in March 1933, the index 
of market prices fell by over 60 per cent to the end of 1935.1* Grain 
prices fell fastest and furthest to 14 per cent of the March 1933 quota- 
tion in March 1936, while the meat index declined much more slowly 
(the fall in total livestock numbers was arrested only in 1934) and on 
the same date was 41 per cent of the March 1933 figure. ** 


Taste III 
VALUE OF KOLKHOZ MARKET SALES 

Market Sales Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent of 

(milliards of Total Retail Total Food Urban Food 
Year current rubles) Sales Sales Sales 
1932 75 15.7 25-3 32.1 
1933 11.5 18.8 28.2 34.2 
1934 14.0 18.5 26.7 s9 
1935 14.5 15.0 
1936 15.6 12.7 
1937 17.8 12.4 
1938 24.4 15.0 24.7 
1939 30.9 15.7 
1940 41.2 19.0 29.1 
1944 43 30 
1948 60 15 
1953 59 12 20 


1954 56 


Table II assembles data on total sales in urban kolkhoz markets 
during the ration period, both absolutely and as a per cent of total 
off-farm marketings. A general rise is evident in both measures for 
most products. The market played its largest role in meat, dairy 
products and eggs, accounting for from 21 to 45 per cent of all sales 
of these products in physical units in 1935. This must be viewed in the 
context of the depletion of livestock as a whole and, within this, the 
dismal state of kolkhoz and sovkhoz herds. Animal husbandry accounted 
for over 60 per cent of the value of market turnover in 1935, while pota- 
toes and vegetables together followed with about 16 per cent.*° In aggre- 
gate terms, about 12 per cent of the total agricultural output marketed 
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off-farm went through the kolkhoz market in 1933, 16 per cent in 1934, 
and almost 20 per cent in 1935.2! These figures, which apparently are 
the result of computations in a common set of prices and include crops 
not sold on the market (e.g. cotton), are not comparable to those in 
Table III. These latter report sales in the current prices of each 
trading system and therefore measure the market’s importance with 
respect to consumer expenditures; the last column in Table III indicates 
that, from 1932 to 1934, the urban consumer spent approximately every 
third food ruble in the kolkhoz market. 

To the kolkhoznik and individual peasant, the market was even more 
important than this; without the proceeds from these sales, his agricul- 
tural economy would have been almost completely a natural one. In 
Table IV are the results of some rough computations of personal cash 
income from agriculture showing that, in 1933, receipts from market 
sales were about three times the total cash receipts from kolkhoz 
distributions and state procurements (the calculations leave out 
of account money income from non-agricultural pursuits). Peasants 
living close to market towns held a considerable advantage over their 
more distant fellows in obtaining this income. In an examination of 
unpublished household budgets executed by former kolkhozniki now 
outside the USSR, I find that 50 per cent of those living within five 
kilometres of a market report that they sold produce there, but that the 


proportion of such traders falls off as distance from the market in- 
creases. ** 


TABLE IV 
PERSONAL MONEY INCOME FROM AGRICULTURE, 1933, 1937, 1940 


1933 1937 1940 
Milliard Per Milliard Per Mi@€lliard Per 


Rubles Cent Rubles Cent Rubles Cent 
Labour-Day Payments 


from Kolkhozy 1.5 10.8 6.8 27.1 10.57 20.5 


Sales to Procurement 2.0 14.4 2.64 10.5 3.96 


7:7 
Agencies 


Sales on Kolkhoz Market 10.35 74.8 15.66 62.4 37.08 71.8 


Total 13.85 100.0 25.10 100.0 51.61 100.0 


To summarize: the Bolsheviks in the early ’thirties found themselves 
unable to collect, even from a socialized agriculture, the entire market- 
able surplus. Instead, in order to repair the wreckage which collectivi- 
zation had made of peasant incentives, they had to allow the kolkhoznik 
and individual peasant to sell a substantial portion of his surplus 
directly to the urban consumer at a price which, even after the worst of 
the inflation was brought under control, allowed him to collect a profit 
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roughly corresponding to the one which the state itself realized through 
the turnover tax. From the authorities’ viewpoint, the decrees of 1932 
had several evil consequences: a major and continuing gap was created 
in the planning system which was then spreading so far in all other 
directions; a strong counter-attraction to state procurements won 
official endorsement; a marketing outlet was provided to help sustain 
the private plot, weakening thereby the kolkhoz economy. In the 
compromise which emerged as the ration period ended, the state had 
attained unchallenged predominance in grain distribution, but the 
peasant was left in command of a substantial share of the marketing of 
meat and dairy products and a lesser but still significant part in potatoes 
and vegetables. Furthermore, the kolkhoz market was established as 
his chief source of cash income from agriculture. And lastly, the state 
had tested and developed the techniques by which it was to influence 


and control, with varying effectiveness, the operations of the market 
over the next two decades. 


THE PRE-WAR YEARS 

The amount of detailed data on market operations during the second 
half of the decade dwindles rapidly, but the few statistics available 
indicate that development continued along the lines begun in the early 
1930s. Table III shows a continued rise in total turnover, held back 
somewhat by the downward trend of prices in the first half of the period 


but strongly accelerated by an opposite price movement in the second 
half. Roughly similar movements — initial decline and later rise — are 
evident in the columns showing market sales as a per cent of total retail 
sales and total food sales; in the last pre-war year this percentage jumps 
back to the level of the previous peak in 1933. The 1940 increase was 
due chiefly, if not wholly, to the rise in market prices caused by reduction 
in state store supplies the price increases of that year in state trade, 
given by Jasny as follows: common bread, 18 per cent; beef, over 
50 per cent; butter and sugar, 33 per cent; and potatoes, 80 per cent.** 
Indeed, when the increased state procurement in 1940 is considered, it 
may be that the physical volume of market turnover rose hardly at all. 
At any rate, this inflation helped to make kolkhoz market turnover one 
of the few targets of the truncated third five-year plan which was 
overfulfilled (the 1942 goal was 40 milliard rubles). 

There was also no substantial change in the commodity structure of 
the market. On the eve of the war, meat and dairy products, vegetables 
and potatoes continued to occupy most of the turnover. Complaints 
continued about the poor showing of kolkhozy, whose share of total 
sales is variously given as 12-15 per cent in 1936, 17 per cent in 1938, 
and g-10 per cent in 1940.** Some notion of the consequent costs to the 
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kolkhoz economy may be gained from the example of Moscow, where 
over 7000 kolkhozniki entered the city daily for milk sales alone.** 
What brought them there appears in Table IV, which indicates that 
both in 1937 and 1940 most of the personal money income from agri- 
culture continued to be obtained from market sales. Cash payments 
from kolkhozy increased rapidly in absolute terms, but only in the years 
around 1937, when state price reductions had forced a corresponding 
movement of market prices, was this accompanied by a significant 
decline in the relative importance of the market. And the inflationary 
spurt of 1940 soon restored this loss. 

In the field of state policy there was one innovation: the invasion of 
kolkhoz market premises by competing state food stores. The first 
mention of this practice known to me occurs in 1937, when meat and 
butter were sold in this manner in Gorki and Vladimir,** although 
the practice may well have begun considerably earlier. First-hand 
information on this point would be welcome, but in view of the authori- 
ties’ propensity to boast of their influence over market prices and to 
dwell on the techniques employed, the near-silence on this matter 
suggests that the practice is not widespread. In other respects, the 
state continued to pursue the policies developed during the early 1930s. 
The price war formerly carried on by the commercial shops was, after 
derationing, taken up by state and co-operative trade as a whole, 
selling at a single price, and small reductions continued for several 
years. In the towns, this campaign was wholly the responsibility of the 
state outlets, for with the completion of derationing in October 1935 
the entire urban network of consumer co-operatives was transferred 
to the Commissariat of Internal Trade. The co-operatives were ordered 
henceforth to confine their activities to rural areas, selling manufactured 
goods to the peasants and kolkhozy and buying agricultural produce 
from them under the decentralized procurement system. The latter 
half of this programme worked in sporadic fashion and with limited 
success. In 1940, for example, decentralized procurements accounted for 
only six per cent of total marketings through all channels of potatoes and 
vegetables, while kolkhoz market sales were over four times as large.*’ 


THE WAR-TIME AND POST-WAR PERIOD 

With the advent of World War II, the state trading system underwent 
a series of radical transformations, returning in most respects to the 
forms prevailing in the early 1930s. Rationing was applied to consumer 
goods in a programme which at its height covered the entire urban 
population. Except on alcohol and tobacco, the price line was held in 
rationing throughout the entire war. But ration supplies were never 
large to begin with, due to the loss of agricultural and manufacturing 
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capacity from the German occupation, conversion of consumer goods 
plant to war work, and a large increase in military requirements. This 
last factor was responsible for sharp declines in the share of state 
resources which reached the retail market.?* Under these conditions, 
much of the population and many portions of the economy were virtually 
put on their own in the matter of obtaining food supplies. Large 
numbers of sovkhozy were turned over to industrial enterprises, which 
grew food for their own labour force; in 1942 the trading nets of these 
enterprises accounted for 28 per cent of state and co-operative retail 
turnover.** Communal feeding rose in importance as women were 
drawn into the labour force, and its share in government trade stood at 
26 per cent in 1943.°° With the dwindling of centralized supplies, 
intensive efforts were made to increase the utilization of local resources. 
A wide programme of kitchen gardens, both individual and communal, 
was inaugurated in industrial cities. 

The decline in state and co-operative trade was arrested towards the 
end of 1942. By this time it had fallen from 175 milliard rubles in 1940 
to 65.5 milliard rubles, or about 37 per cent of the 1940 level. Thereafter 
recovery was quite slow. An increase of only 6 milliard rubles was 
achieved in 1943, and a further gain of 29 milliard was recorded in 
I 9 44. 31 

Changes were also introduced in the procurement system.** Obli- 
gatory delivery prices remained at the same low levels throughout the 
war. State purchasing of grain was discontinued, and great pressure 
was exerted upon kolkhozy to deliver any surplus remaining after all 
obligations had been met, either at the delivery price or free, as a dona- 
tion to the Red Army Fund. Consumer co-operatives were ejected 
from the decentralized procurement business, which was handed over 
to the Workers’ Supply Departments (ORSy) of industrial ministries, 
which bought potatoes, vegetables, meat, milk, etc. directly from pro- 
ducers at prices limited by the state. 

Statistics are an early casualty of any war, although it is our misfor- 
tune that, in the case of the USSR, their post-war recovery should be 
so long delayed. Nevertheless, although 1940 is the last year for which 
the Soviets have published the ruble amount of market sales, it is not 
hard to deduce the general nature of market developments under war- 
time conditions. Prices rose rapidly, and the physical volume of turn- 
over fell in equally precipitous fashion. By the end of 1943, taking 1940 
as 100, the market price index for animal husbandry products stood at 
1320 and that for crop products at 1260.** Clearly, a great deal of the 
expanding money supply, which grew by 2.4 times during 1941-3, was 
finding its way into the mattresses of the kolkhozniki. The reported 
volume increases in market shipments from 1942 to 1945 (in the 36 
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cities to which the statistical sample had shrunk) were 490 per cent for 
vegetable oils, 440 per cent for animal fats, 350 per cent for meat, 290 
per cent for potatoes, 240 per cent for fruits, 50 per cent for vegetables, 
and 38 per cent for milk;** if we bear in mind that, although volume 
continued to rise after 1945, the pre-war monthly volume of turnover 
was not regained until late in 1947,** we get an indirect notion of the 
market’s decline in physical terms during the early war years. In value 
terms, I venture in Table III a highly tentative estimate of 43 milliard 
rubles in 1944, or about 30 per cent of total retail sales as against 19 per 
cent in 1940. The most that Soviet sources will say is that, during the 
years 1941-5, there was an increase in the market’s share of total retail 
sales.** 

In the spring of 1944, the state had accumulated sufficient supplies 
of consumer goods to take the first steps to bring the market under 
control, steps which were to be completed only five and a half years 
later. The initial move was the introduction in April, just prior to the 
pre-harvest rise in prices, of commercial trade in foodstuffs and, 
beginning in July, in manufactured goods as well. In all respects this 
programme was similar to its counterpart of the earlier ration period of 
1929-35; increasing volumes of goods were distributed through this 
channel at prices which at first approximated those prevailing in the 
kolkhoz market and were thereafter steadily reduced, forcing market 
prices down after them. Gradually the gap between the state’s two 
prices — ration and commercial—was narrowed by a continuous 
decline of the latter and a raising of the former in September 1946. 
Even at the conclusion of the campaign, however, when new unified 
prices were adopted simultaneously with the currency reform, the new 
rates were in some cases 60-70 per cent below the commercial levels but 
still above the old ration prices. 

Several other measures accompanied the rise of ration prices in 1946. 
The number of price zones was cut from seven to three, thereby making 
it more difficult for speculators to profit by regional spreads. There 
were common complaints at this time of the resale on the kolkhoz 
market, at the inflated prices prevailing there, of products obtained 
under rationing. As one means of combating this, the state replaced its 
fixed prices by a range for some foodstuffs in order to allow competitive 
adjustments to the price situation on the local kolkhoz market.*’ 

Two months later, in the decree of November gth, 1946, consumer 
co-operatives were once again ordered into the field of decentralized 
procurement. During the war, when major stress was laid upon support- 
ing key branches of industry, this work had been performed by the 
ORSy of industrial ministries; products obtained by these units there- 
fore were distributed only to employees of their ministries. Now, 
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however, with the revival of agriculture, it was possible to broaden the 
assignment, and the job was therefore transferred to an organization 
which would supply a larger stratum of the population and, in addition, 
would turn over part of the foodstuffs it obtained to the state for 
centralized distribution. 

The new decree instructed the co-operatives to resume their purchases 
of foodstuffs from producers whose state obligations had been met (for 
grain and flour, decentralized procurement could not begin until fulfil- 
ment of the plan for the whole obdast, etc.). Prices were determined 
through negotiation with the kolkhoz or kolkhoznik. When resold 
through the urban consumer co-operative net (which was now taken 
back from the Ministry of Trade), however, their retail price had to be 
no higher than the state’s commercial price, that is, it had to be below 
the level prevailing in the kolkhoz market. In order to make possible 
financial solvency under these conditions, consumer co-operatives were 
exempted from payment of turnover taxes and budgetary differences 
on the purchase and resale of agricultural products, and their income 
taxes were reduced.** The entire system was characterized in the Large 
Soviet Encyclopedia as ‘a more flexible use of the law of value’. The 
co-operatives made rapid progress; their urban food sales in 1947 were 
about one-fourth as large as those of the kolkhoz market, and the plan 
was considerably overfulfilled.** 

These attempts to control the market through various forms of compe- 
tition were, of course, part of a larger complex of measures in agricul- 
tural production and procurement, consumer goods’ output, and state 
trade, all designed to overcome the war’s effects upon consumption and 
ultimately to permit an end of rationing. This point was officially 
stated to have been reached on December 14th, 1947, when the decrees 
on currency reform and the abolition of rationing were simultaneously 
adopted. The provisions of the currency reform were admittedly 
aimed directly at the kolkhozniks who had accumulated large cash 
hoards during the war from sales on the market. These savings tended 
to make their holders excessively independent of the state’s annual 
plans; in addition, the transfer to unrationed trading could not be made 
while such large amounts of cash were outstanding. Thus while all 
other assets were exchanged at rates varying from one for one to one 
for three, cash was exchanged at a rate of one new ruble for ten old 
ones.*° The peasant, of course, was holding his money in cash, and in 
one administrative decree his savings were practically wiped out. Once 
again the kulaks were liquidated as a class, although this time the tech- 
nique showed a great advance. 

Under the new trade legislation, rationing was ended and with it the 
old system of commercial sales; all state trade was carried on at a single 
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price (except for zonal differences). With some exceptions, notably 
bread, the new prices were set between the previous commercial and 
ration rates. Significantly, the prices at which consumer co-operatives 
could sell foodstuffs which they had purchased directly from producers 
remained outside this system. For these, the new decree required only 
that they be at least 10 per cent below kolkhoz market prices in the 
same town. Thus the competition between the market and the co- 
operatives continued. Food buying by the latter increased in 1948, and 
their urban sales in that year were equal to 48 per cent of kolkhoz 
market sales of meat, 58 per cent of animal fats, but only 11 per cent of 
vegetables and 6 per cent of potatoes. ‘! 

In contrast to the tax privileges granted to co-operatives, fiscal 
penalties were levied against the kolkhoz market in 1948. The tax rate 
on kolkhoz money income from market sales was raised from 7 to 12 per 
cent, while the rate on sales to government agencies, including co- 
operatives, rose from 4 to 6 per cent.‘? In addition, market sellers were 
presented with a schedule of increased fees for trading privileges and 
services. ** 

In 1948, turnover on the kolkhoz market considerably exceeded the 
1940 physical volume; the estimate in terms of current prices is 60 
milliard rubles, or about 15 per cent of total retail trade. ‘The increase in 
supplies on competing markets had its effect in a reported 75 per cent 
decline in the market price level over the 24 months of 1947-8, most of 
the reduction taking place after the abolition of rationing.‘ 1949 
appears to have been the year in which the kolkhoz market finally 
was brought under satisfactory control. While the annual plan results 
noted an increase in volume, prices fell by an average of 29 per cent. 
In this same year, urban food sales by co-operatives were again discon- 
tinued. This system had been, in effect, a continuation of the war-time 
technique of commercial trade; since supplies in state stores were in fact 
limited, the co-operative outlets with their flexible prices offered urban 
consumers a state-controlled alternative to the kolkhoz market in supple- 
menting their purchases. In August 1949 this activity was suspended. 
Once again the co-operatives’ urban network was given back to the 
Ministry of Trade, and they were forbidden to pay higher than official 
state purchase prices for foodstuffs bought under decentralized procure- 
ment.‘* This last feature made their buying activities indistinguishable 
from those of the Ministry of Procurement and signalled a normaliza- 
tion of the procurement system in a form which persisted unchanged 
until the innovations of 1953. The closing down of this competitive 
market may be taken as the culmination of the long process, begun in 
1944, of forcing the kolkhoz market back into a subordinate, controlled 
position in the Soviet trade system. 
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THE FIFTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN PERIOD 

For the years 1950-3 I deduce, from regrettably incomplete data, 
that market prices fell more slowly than state food prices, which were 
reduced each spring. State and co-operative trade is said to have 
increased, in comparable prices, by 80 per cent from 1950 to 1954, while 
the volume of trade in the kolkhoz market rose by only 24 per cent over 
the same period.‘* But in Table III the value of market turnover in 
1953, in current prices, is estimated at 12 per cent of total trade, the 
figure given by Soviet sources for both 1949 and 1950.*” Evidently the 
market held its own, making up its relative physical losses to the state 
system through relatively higher prices. The widening of the price gap 
between the two markets which is implied here is supported by other 
data suggesting that market prices did not fall at the pace set by annual 
cuts in state prices.‘* This must have been particularly true in 1953, 
when cuts in official food prices were so large as to quickly clear the 
state shops of some items. At any rate, the fact that, in volume terms, 
state and co-operative turnover grew by 18 per cent from 1953 to 1954 
while kolkhoz market turnover rose by only 3 per cent need not mean 
that total cash receipts in the two systems changed proportionally.‘ 

Data in physical units for a recent year can be approximated for two 
products. Meat sales on the kolkhoz market in 1952 were about 2 
million tons, 8 times the 1935 total and 40 per cent of all off-farm 
marketings (as opposed to 20 per cent in the earlier year). The growth 
in milk sales was smaller, from 2.33 million tons in 1935 to 3.2 million in 
1953, the share in total marketings falling from 31 to 24 per cent. (Kol- 
khoz market sales are calculated as the difference between total off-farm 
marketings (meat 5, milk 13.2) and state procurements (meat 3, milk 10) 
given by Khrushchov in Pravda, 15 September, 1953. The figures are 
doubtless considerably rounded.) 

In other respects the market’s operations have remained relatively 
stable in recent years. Commodity composition has continued to 
favour livestock products, and while kolkhozy may have increased their 
share of total sales, the gain probably has not been large. The familiar 
complaints on this score have been repeated; Mikoyan reported that a 
daily average of a half a million kolkhozniki traded on the market. The 
market has also retained its predominance as a source of cash income, 
providing in 1953, even after the increase in state procurement and 
purchase prices, about two-thirds of the money income received by 
kolkhozy and kolkhozniki combined from agriculture.*° 

The publication in October 1952 of Stalin’s remarks on the political 
economy of the USSR revived public discussion of the kolkhoz market 
after more than a decade of official near-silence. Among other things, 
Stalin singled out the kolkhoz system and commodity circulation — 
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exchange through purchase and sale — as the backward elements in 
the Soviet economy. He made it clear that only the resistance of the 
peasantry was preventing a complete socialization of agriculture and the 
transformation of commodity circulation into a system of direct product- 
exchange. The former, he said, had to be preserved for a time because 
it was ‘the form of economic tie with the town which is alone acceptable 
[italics his] to the peasants’. But the elimination of money exchange, 
he insisted, was the first prerequisite to ‘the elevation of kolkhoz 
property to the level of public property’ and hence to the transfor- 
mation from socialism to communism. Product-exchange must be 
broadened only gradually, he warned, ‘but it must be introduced 
unswervingly and unhesitatingly, step by step contracting the sphere 
of operation of commodity circulation and widening the sphere of 
operation of product-exchange’.*? 

Like many of Stalin’s formulations, this one allowed for varying 
interpretations, chiefly revolving around the question of whether to 
stress the gradualness or the steadiness of the process. Soviet publicists, 
however, had no doubts on this score. Stalin’s statement was the signal 
for the appearance of a number of articles which dilated upon the in- 
hibiting effects of commodity circulation and the kolkhoz form of 
organization. The first of these laid great emphasis upon the successes 
achieved by the ‘embryos of product-exchange’ in cotton and sugar and 
went on to a vigorous attack upon the kolkhoz as a backward institution 
which was delaying the growth of the entire economy; the author 
concluded that ‘the steady and uninterrupted expansion of the system 
of product-exchange at the present time, as indicated in Comrade 
Stalin’s brilliant work, is necessary because kolkhoz ownership and 
commodity circulation are already beginning to hinder the powerful 
development of productive forces’.5* =The problem was taken up in a 
similar manner in the next issue of the same journal and even in an 
article published three months after Stalin’s death, although here the 
demand for immediate action was slightly less militant.** 

Stalin’s plans found expression in only one measure before he died. 
In 1952, kolkhoz taxation rates were again revised. This time the tax on 
money income derived from market sales was boosted from 13 to 15 per 
cent, and that on produce distributed in kind to kolkhozniki, much of 
which found its way on to the market, was increased from 12 to 24 per 
cent.*¢ This was hardly a revenue measure, since only a few milliard 
rubles were involved. Rather it was a crude attempt to increase state 
procurements at the expense of market sales and peasant consumption. 

In general, following Stalin’s death matters hung fire until after the 
August session of the Supreme Soviet, the September Plenum, and the 
decrees of September and October. The policy speeches from these 
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platforms, when they touched on the kolkhoz market, indicated that 
for the present at least the emphasis was to be upon the gradualness 
instead of the steadiness of the process by which it was to be eliminated. 
The necessity of the market at the contemporary stage of development 
was reaffirmed, and measures were ordered ‘to assist its growth’. 
Soviet authors were not slow in adopting the new line. A Kommunist 
writer, after repeating official endorsements and encouragements of the 
market, wrote: ‘in this connection it is necessary to reverse the com- 
pletely incorrect opinion, dreamed up by some of our economists, that 
the practical task of the day is not the development of Soviet trade, but 
the introduction of product-exchange.’** He was then so unkind as to 
cite to his victims Stalin’s ‘gradual’ side of the argument. The official 
trade journal followed suit in an article maintaining that 


In our economic literature there have occurred errors, the essence of 
which has been the underestimation of the development of kolkhoz trade 
and propaganda for a premature transfer from trade to product-exchange. 
These errors have existed not only in theory, but also in practice. Up to 
recent times, separate republican ministries of trade and oblast, krai, and 
city departments of trade have underestimated the importance of kolkhoz 


trade as a supplementary source of supplying the city population with 
foodstuffs. ** 


Soon after, Voprosy Ekonomiki, the original offender, corrected itself in 
an article rejecting the notion of an early transition to product-ex- 
change.*? 

The new measures towards the market included reductions in the 
fees for trading privileges and market services and orders that peasants 
be given assistance in getting their produce to town. Apart from this, 
there was actually little that the state could do to encourage the market’s 
growth unless it was willing to cut back its procurement apparatus and 
leave a larger share of food distribution to the peasant, and this it 
obviously did not intend to do. 

In several respects, other policy measures of 1953 appear likely to 
diminish the market’s role and strengthen state control over it. For 
vegetables, potatoes, and fruits, the state now offers higher purchase 
prices during the off season, varying its retail prices correspondingly, 
in an effort to compete more effectively with the kolkhozniki during 
periods of seasonal shortage. More important, the programme of 
decentralized procurement has been overhauled and given real content. 
After 1949, when consumer co-operatives lost the right to negotiate 
with producers and could offer only the low state purchase price, their 
procurements declined sharply.** The current programme is much 
more attractive, featuring reduced quotas for compulsory deliveries of 
the products in which the market specializes as well as higher purchase 
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prices for transactions above these quotas. As a result, total state 
payments to kolkhozy and kolkhozniki for agricultural products are at 
present more than double those of 1952. (These payments were 20 
milliard rubles in 1952; see n. 50. Khrushchov reported that such 
payments were 12 milliard rubles higher in 1953, and 25 milliard higher 
in 1954, than in 1952 — Pravda, February 3rd, 1955.) 

Another innovation is commission trade, by which it is hoped to 
persuade market sellers to turn their surpluses over to consumer co- 
operatives for sale by the latter, for a commission, within the premises 
of the kolkhoz market at a price agreed upon by the two parties. These 
operations are subsidized by the state: State Bank loans are provided to 
co-operatives for 50 per cent of the value of their acceptances (the exact 
share which is to be paid to producers as an advance), and the commis- 
sions allowed are quite small (none at all, for example, for meat).** 
On the other hand, the co-operatives are required to offer these products 
at a price 10-15 per cent below that prevailing among private sellers in 
the same market.** Price regulation evidently is a major object of this 
scheme, and it is stated that the co-operatives ‘participate in a certain 
measure in setting the price’,** a practice which ‘narrows the framework 
of the unorganized [i.e. kolkhoz] market’.*? The inauguration of 
commission trade, however, has been attended by much confusion and 
little success. Turnover in 1954 was only about two milliard rubles, 
and most of this was accepted from producers directly within the 
market area rather than on the kolkhoz. Price policy frequently has 
been violated, and a part of the turnover represents merely sales by one 
co-operative to another. ** 


CONCLUSIONS 

The record of official policy from 1932 to the present reflects a 
grudging toleration of the kolkhoz market, coupled with a constant and 
on the whole successful effort to confine its importance. There are a 
number of reasons for this policy. First, the market is a counter- 
attraction to state procurements. Providing the producer with a more 
profitable outlet than state deliveries or purchases, it tempts him to 
minimize these in all possible ways. Second, it is a major gap in the 
system of state planning. Market operations are, next to agricultural 
output itself, the most ‘spontaneous’ activity in the Soviet economy. 
The state can plan the major elements in off-farm marketed output, 
consumption by social groups, the level of retail prices, and money 
flows, giving its directives the force of law, but it has to estimate that 
portion of them which is formed in the kolkhoz market and then adjust 
its own plan to counteract these effects or, at the very least, to take them 
into account. To the Soviet leaders, this distinction between a plan 
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and an estimate is crucial. Third, the market tends in several ways to 
weaken the kolkhoz economy. This comes about because of the labour- 
time required by independent marketing, the pressures on kolkhozy to 
distribute extra produce for members to sell, and the reinforcement 
which the market gives to the kolkhoznik’s persistent attachment to his 
private plot and livestock. 

Despite all this, the party has thus far refrained from an all-out 
attack because it is aware that outright suppression would cause an 
immediate fall in both foodstuffs production and the marketed share. 
This is a lesson which is repeatedly relearned in Soviet agriculture; it 
was demonstrated first by the requisitions of War Communism and 
again in the early disasters of collectivization. Stalin attempted arbitrary 
action once more after the war in his price-tax-procurement campaign 
against the peasants (and kolkhoz amalgamation besides) and was 
rewarded by a decline in total output from 1950 to 1952. Driven to 
extremes, the peasant retaliates in the only way possible to him by 
refusing to produce. 

The measures of 1953 were a subtler approach, seeking on the one 
hand to outbid the market with higher state prices and on the other to 
capture it with commission trade, the entire process to be facilitated by a 
general rise in rural incomes. This approach appeared to promise some 
success in the honeymoon months of its first year, when there is evidence 
that a folk myth concerning the benevolence of Stalin’s successors was 
in the making in the countryside. But such a policy required a cautious 
approach to the entire agricultural problem which would gradually 
allay peasants’ fears of finding themselves totally dependent upon the 
state. It is difficult to say what the peasant’s attitude is at the present 
time, now that the policy of concessions has been overlaid by policies of 
quite a different nature: stronger political control (as in the dispatch of 
urban party members to head the weak kolkhozy), grandiose technical 
schemes (such as the maize programme), and attempts to reduce de- 
pendence upon the kolkhozy (as in the stress on sovkhozy in the ‘new 
lands’). As these measures rapidly unfold upon one another, increasingly 
it seems that the party’s real hopes for agriculture lie in programmes in 
which peasant aspirations once again become, not ends which policy 
must satisfy, but obstacles which it must overcome or get round. The 
sweep and impatience of these programmes suggest that, should they 
fail, more drastic measures may be in store which might directly attack 
the kolkhoz form of organisation itself. If this were so, then certainly 
the problem of the kolkhoz market would be solved at the same time 
and in a similar fashion, with today’s milder measures giving way to 
sterner methods. But if there is time for the kolkhoz to be gradually 
transformed and the private plot to wither peacefully away, then the 
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kolkhoz market will be eliminated by continuous firm pressures rather 
than a frontal assault. 

JoHN T. WHITMAN 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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down these receipts between kolkhozy and kolkhozniki. ; 

Pg Stalin, Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, International Publishers 
edn., 1952, p. 70. 
wk. San ‘O Zachatkakh Produktoobmena’, Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1953, no. 1, 


P- 39. 

58 P. Golubkov, ‘Voprosy Razvitia Selskovo Khozyaistva SSSR’, Voprosy Ekonomiki, 
1953, no. 2; S. Yanchenko, ‘O Nepreryvnom Roste Sotsialisticheskovo Proizvodstva’, 
Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1953, no. 6. 

** See footnote 42. 
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55 I. Glotov, ‘Printsip Materialnoi Zainteresovannosti’, Kommunist, 1954, no. 1, 


P. 75. 

56 Editorial, ‘Ustranit Nedostatki v Organizatsii Kolkhoznoi Torgovli’, Sovetskaya 
Torgovlya, 1954, no. 2, P. 3- 

7 I. Vyazmin, ‘Formy Ekonomicheskoi Svyazi mezhdu Gorodom i Derevnei pri 

Sotsisiianse’, Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1954, no. 4. 

58 See the table in Moiseev, p. 35. 

5° Editorial, ‘Pravilno Organizovat Komissionuyu Torgovlyu na Kolkhoznykh 
Rabid. — Torgovlya, 1954, no. 3, p. 6 

61M. Lifts, ‘Rol Potrebitelskoi Kooperatsii v Razvertyvanii Tovarooborota mezhdu 
Gorodom i Derevnei’, Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1955, no. 3, p. 53- 

62 Vyazmin, p. 29 

node Sadler, ‘Uluchshit Komissionuyu Torgovlyu Selskokhozyaistvennymi 
Produktami’, Sovetskaya Torgovlia, 1955, no. 3, p. 18. 


APPENDIX: NOTES TO TABLES 


Tase I. M. Nesmy, ‘Dokhody Kolkhozov i Kolkhoznikov’, Planovoye Khozyaistvo 
1938, no. 9, pp. 83 and 87. The 1935 data are stated to cover 92.3 per cent of the 
kolkhozy. The livestock data (1937) are by numbers of head; insofar as the average 
weight of animals sold in these two ways differed, the comparison is to that extent 
misleading. Since these statistics are taken from kolkhoz annual accounts, sales on the 
market include sales on rural as well as urban markets. 

TaBLe II. Marketing is used here in the sense of off-farm distribution; thus no deduc- 
tion has been made for the diversion of state supplies to non-market channels (military, 
stockpiling, export, etc.), which was quite sizeable for some products, especially meat. 
All data are computed from Popov, pp. 48, 52, 81-2, 128-9, 132 and 135. The grain 
figures are the least reliable but are roughly confirmed elsewhere. 

TaB.e III. Current prices have been used throughout, and the percentages in the 
last three columns therefore are value percentages. Since market prices usually exceed 
state prices, corresponding physical volume percentages would be somewhat lower. 
The 1932-4 data are taken or computed from the official TsUNKhU publication 
Sovetskaya Torgovlya, 1935, pp. 15 and 24. For 1935-7, all the figures are taken or 
computed from Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia, ‘USSR’ volume, 1947, col. 1022. 
The first two columns for 1938-40 appear in Ryauzov and ‘Titelbaum, 1951, p. 139. 
In Kagarlitsky, p. 93, market turnover is reported as 24.7 per cent of total food sales in 
1938. For 1940, state and co-operative food sales were 100.5 milliard rubles (total 
sales were 175.1 milliard, according to Lifits, 1950, p. 236, of which the food share is 
given as 63.1 per cent in Sovetskaya Torgovlya, 1954, no. 2, p. 18). Kolkhoz market 
sales of 41.2 milliard rubles therefore were 29.1 per cent of total food sales. 

The estimates for 1944 are quite doubtful. They proceed from the following state- 
ment in P. Oblovatsky, Ekonomika i Planirovaniye Sovetskoi Torgovli, 1949, p. 45: 
‘With the growth in output of foodstuffs and objects of wide consumption in the 
period of war economy, the retail trade turnover of state and co-operative trade grew. 
Thus, in 1944 it increased in comparison with 1942 by 35 milliard rubles or by 53.4 
per cent.’ State and co-operative turnover thus figures out to 65.5 milliard in 1942 and 
100.5 milliard in 1944. In Lifits, 1950, p. 107, it is reported: ‘In that time, when turn- 
over of the store and stall network even in 1944 achieved only 59.5 per cent of the pre- 
war level, the communal feeding turnover (communal feeding is a part of state and 
co-operative trade) in that year exceeded the pre-war 1940 level by 24.4 per cent.’ 

The same source, p. 298, gives 1940 communal feeding turnover as 22.9 milliards in 
1940; the 1944 turnover is thus 28.5 milliards, and other state and co-operative sales 
72 milliards (100. 5 minus 28.5). Returning to the first half of Lifits’ statement, it 
appears that his ‘store and stall network’ cannot refer only to state and co-operative 
stores and stalls; these sales amounted to 152.2 milliards in 1940 (Lifits, 1950, p. 236), 
and 59.5 per cent of this figure is 80.6 milliards, not 72. 

The probable explanation of this apparent contradiction is that the phrase ‘stores 
and stalls’ is meant to cover all retail trade, including kolkhoz market sales, except 
communal feeding. ‘This magnitude in 1940 was 193.4 milliards (152.2 plus 41.2) and 
in 1944 was 59.5 per cent of this amount, or 115.1 milliards. Subtracting the state 
and co-operative component of 72 milliards leaves a kolkhoz market turnover of 43-1 
milliards, from which I drop the last digit to avoid a specious appearance of accuracy. 
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A. Bergson and H. Heymann (Soviet National Income and Product, 1940-8, 1954, p. 145) 
proceed in their calculations on the assumption that Lifits’ ‘stores and stalls’ cover only 
state and co-operative trade. In this way they derive a 1944 estimate for total state 
co-operative turnover (including communal feeding) of 119.11 milliard rubles, which 
is 18.5 per cent higher than the result I compute from Oblovatsky. Elsewhere (pp. 
150-7) they estimate kolkhoz market in 1944 at 55 milliards by a procedure based on a 
breakdown on their household income account into separate urban and rural accounts 
and a search for the kolkhoz market turnover which, as a residual will internally balance 
these two accounts. It is interesting that the relation of kolkhoz market sales to total 
sales is virtually equal under the two procedures. While the Bergson-Heymann estimate 
is admittedly tenuous, I am equally unhappy about the strained interpretation which I 
have had to put upon Lifits’ ‘stores and stalls’ phrase. 

The 1948 estimate is taken directly from Bergson and Heymann, p. 149. After 
estimating state turnover in that year at 260 milliards and co-operative sales at 70 
milliards they note that state sales equal two-thirds of total (state plus co-operative 
plus kolkhoz market) sales and therefore compute market sales at 60 milliards. 

For 1953, I first estimate the total turnover of state and co-operative trade at 432 
milliard rubles in the following way: the plan for the last three-quarters was originally 
312 milliards (Pravda, August 8th, 1953). Using the weight of the last three-quarters 
as 76.8 per cent of annual turnover (Lifits, 1950, p. 270, gives this relationship for 
1949), the original 1953 plan comes out to 406 milliards To this was added a 
supplementary plan of first 32 and finally 37 milliards (Pravda, October 25th, 1953). 
The plan fulfilment announcement reported that an extra 33 milliards of goods had 
been delivered to trade organizations, apparently making a total of 439 milliards (406 
plus 33). Because of certain ambiguities in this announcement, I an inclined to scale 
this down slightly to 432 milliards. 

In Politicheskaya Ekonomia, 1954, p. 512, it is stated that kolkhoz market sales in 
1953 were about 20 per cent of total retail sales of food and 10.4 per cent of total 
retail trade. These figures cannot both be right, since they indicate that the share of 
foodstuffs in state and co-operative trade was only 46.4 per cent, whereas Mikoyan 
reported that it was 54.7 per cent (Pravda, October 25th, 1953). I have taken a bold way 
out of this dilemma by assuming that the two figures on the market’s relative share were 
given as computed in different price systems by the authors of Politicheskaya Ekonomia 
(even though the two figures appear in the same sentence). That is, I assume that 
market turnover, when repriced into state prices, accounts for 10.4 per cent of total 
turnover, but that, when left in actual transaction prices, it represents about 20 per cent 
of the value of food trade, or takes the consumer’s every fifth food ruble. Now, if 
state and co-operative food sales equalled 236 milliard rubles in 1953 (54.7 per cent of 
432 milliards), market turnover in its own prices comes out to 59 milliard rubles. 
Converted into state prices, however, it is 50 milliards (if state co-operative trade of 
432 milliards is 89.6 per cent of total trade, then the latter is 482 milliards and market 
trade is 50 milliards). From this flows the implication that market turnover of 59 
milliards in its own prices is 50 milliards in state prices, or that the market price level 
is 18 per cent above the state co-operative price level. The reasonableness of this result 
suggests that this procedure may have some validity. 

The 1954 estimate is obtained from the value of commission trade (2240 million 
rubles) in that year and the statement that this represents more than 4 per cent of 
kolkhoz market turnover; G. Korovkin and V. Milov, ‘Nekotorye Voprosy Kommission- 
noi Torgovli’, Sovetskya Torgovlya, 1955, no 7, p. 21. 

TaBLeE IV. 1933: Labour-day payments are taken from Margolin, 1939, p. 7. 
Procurement payments to kolkhozy, kolkhozniki and individual peasants were 4 
milliards (ibid., p. 8), of which I estimate that about half went to kolkhozy and half to 
individual persons. Market turnover was 11.5 milliards, of which I allot 10 per cent 
ae leaving 10.35 milliards going directly to peasants, both collectivized and 
individual. 

1937: Labour-day income is given in ibid., p. 7. Allotting 12 per cent of market 
turnover of 17.8 milliards to kolkhozy (2.14 milliards) leaves a remainder of 15.66 
milliards for individuals. Since total kolkhoz money income from agriculture was 12 
milliards (A. Bergson, Soviet National Income and Product in 1937, 1953, P- 104, citing 
a Soviet source), kolkhoz income from procurement must have been 9.86 milliards 
(12 minus 2.14). But total procurement payments were 12.5 milliards (Margolin, 1939, 
Pp. 8), so 2.64 milliards of these (12.5 minus 9.86) went to individuals. ; 

1940: The assumptions become a bit broader. The figure for labour-day payments is 
taken directly from Bergson and Heymann, pp. 113-14, who base it upon Soviet reports 
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of kolkhoz money income in 1940 and of the per cent of this income distributed to 
members in 1937 and 1938. The figure for individual money income from market sales 
is 90 per cent of total market sales, kolkhozy being assumed to account for the remainder. 
The estimate for sales to procurement agencies is crudely obtained by multiplying the 
1937 figure by 1.5, which is about the factor by which total kolkhoz income increased 
between the two years (Sotsialisticheskoye Selskoye Khozyaistvo, 1947, no. 10, p. 13). 





COMPARATIVE GROWTH RATES: A REJOINDER 


Mr. Doss is quite right: I think that an arithmetical example can prove 
something, namely, that a certain hypothesis is of no general validity 
and this is what I have demonstrated in my Note.* (It might prove, in 
addition, that the compiler of the example is not very good at arith- 
metic.) As regards Mr. Dobb’s tenet of growth rates, I am not of course 
in disagreement with the principle, and the difference between us is 
merely that he regards it as a significant new Russian discovery, whereas 
I am under the impression that it has been known to Western economists 
for some considerable time under the name of the acceleration principle. 
And to say, as I did, that the r/C ratio has no practical significance, 
because for well known reasons no reliable estimates of C can be 
formed, is not, as Mr. Dobb suggests, the end of all economics. 


ANDRE GABOR 
Nottingham 


* Soviet Studies, October 1955, p. 161 





REMARKS ON J. AND M. MILLER’S REVIEW OF 
THE ILLUSION OF THE EPOCH 


Mr. MILter has kindly given me the opportunity of making some public 
comments on the review of my book, The Iilusion of the Epoch: Marxism- 
Leninism as a Philosophical Creed, by his wife and himself in Soviet 
Studies for January of this year. Mr. and Mrs. Miller rightly antici- 
pated that, gratified as I am by some of the things they say about the 
book under discussion, I should not claim to be first in this country 
in the philosophical treatment of a subject to which important contri- 
butions have been made by such scholars as Popper and Carew Hunt. 
The topics in Mr. and Mrs. Miller’s review, however, which chiefly call 
for brief comment are (1) their reference to what they call the ‘oral 
tradition’ of Marxism-Leninism, (2) their suggestion that Marxist logic 
has its roots in late scholasticism, (3) their recommendation of Mao 
Tse-Tung’s On Practice and On Contradiction as important contribu- 
tions to Marxist philosophy, and (4) their discussion of the word 
‘ideology’ and associated topics. From the fact that I refrain from 
boring readers of this journal by replying to detailed points of criticism 
it should not be concluded that I regard them as cogent. 

(1) The reviewers suggest that if the Marxist-Leninist oral tradition 
had been accessible to me, I should have seen that there is more than 
confusion in the doctrine of the union of theory and practice. They 
conjecture that this oral tradition arose some time between the publica- 
tion of Materialism and Empirio-Criticism and the late 1920s and they 
say that it is ‘apparently, never explicit in the written sources’. It is to 
be hoped that some Marxist philosopher will repair this omission as 
soon as possible, but until this has been done the student of Marxism- 
Leninism must rely, as I have done, upon such recognized documentary 
authorities as the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. The fact 
that the reviewers accuse Rosenthal and Yudin of being ‘extremely 
sensitive to the wind of political fashion in their immediate circle’ shows, 
however, what new difficulties will confront those critics who, abandon- 
ing the method that I adopted, find themselves with the problem of 
ascertaining who are the accredited custodians of the oral tradition. 

(2) I am not at all sure that I get the drift of what Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller say about the importance, for Marxist philosophy, of Nicholas 
of Cusa and the ‘late scholastic tradition’. This is said to be inaccessible 
to me, but since it is also said to be (perhaps) inaccessible ‘in any formal 
and direct sense to everybody else’, I fail to see what can be done about 
it at the moment. That there are similarities between Nicholas of 
Cusa’s teachings and those of Hegel is obvious, but Marx and Engels 
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learnt dialectics from Hegel, and Lenin from Hegel, Marx and Engels. 
I agree that Hegel was much more than a mere speculative philosopher, 
but Engels’ argument that reality is contradictory because things move 
is, I hold, a speculative argument borrowed direct from Hegel and firmly 
incorporated, for good or ill, in the Marxist-Leninist philosophy. If it 
is a faulty argument, Marxism-Leninism is faulty in a most important 
respect. 

(3) I am afraid that I do not think nearly as highly as Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller do of the philosophical articles of Mao Tse-Tung. Nor is there 
anything in the available translations to indicate that their philosophical 
shortcomings would be removed if a more accurate version were avail- 
able. (Mr. Miller has kindly sent me a translation of On Practice which 
I have compared with the one already known to me in Volume I of 
Mao Tse-Tung’s Selected Works (London, 1954).) On Practice is, in 
large part, an account of how scientific knowledge grows from sense 
experience to the conceptual level and is verified in practice. A dis- 
tinctively Marxist feature is the view (Selected Works, vol. I, pp. 285, 
291) that the passage from perceptual to conceptual knowledge is by 
means of a qualitative ‘leap’, but apart from this there is the usual 
amalgam of Baconian methodology with a rather vague pragmatism. It 
is suggested, for example, that those who carry out successful revolu- 
tions verify their theories by the event of what they do. On Contradiction 
is a more elaborate work, but one in which the Marxist-Leninist 
verbalism becomes more obvious than in the earlier ‘classical’ works. 
For instance, he gives as examples (among others) of contradictory 
aspects which presuppose one another, both above and below, and 
imperialists and colonies. Now of course ‘above’ and ‘below’ are logi- 
cally connected so that if A is above B, B is below A. And if imperialists 
are defined as exploiters or despoilers of colonies, then colonies are, by 
virtue of the definition, exploited’ or despoiled by imperialists. But 
from the fact that these words have been defined in this way nothing 
necessarily follows about the facts of the relationships between what are 
ordinarily called imperialist powers and their colonies — we discover 
these by observing what they do. Again, Mao Tse-Tung illustrates the 
transformation of opposites into each other by the passage of war to 
peace and peace to war, and gravely informs us that ‘as everybody 
knows, war and peace transform themselves into each other. War is 
transformed into peace: for example, the First World War was trans- 
formed into the post-war peace ...’ (Selected Works, vol. II, p. 45). 
It requires only a little reflection to see that this sort of thing is nothing 
but dressing up commonplaces (‘the First World War came to an end’) 
into apparent profundities (‘it transformed itself into its opposite’). 
This is far below the level of Marx and Engels, whose verbalisms are 
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often hard to detect and have consequently imposed themselves on 
whole generations. 

(4) In my book I thought it worth remarking that Marx and Engels 
generally used the word ‘ideology’ in contrast to science to mean a view 
or outlook which distorted reality at the prompting of interest, but that 
in contemporary Marxism the word is often used for the proletarian or 
socialist ideology which is held not to be distorted in any serious respect 
but to be scientific. Mr. and Mrs. Miller go to a lot of trouble to show 
that in most (but not all) of the instances cited by me in support of this 
later use in English translations from the Russian the word used in that 
language was not one that would be correctly translated by ‘ideological’. 
But this does not affect my case, as Mr. Selsam, the translator and 
editor of Rosenthal and Yudin’s Short Philosophical Dictionary is, 
although not a Russian, presumably a Marxist, and possibly in touch 
with the oral tradition. But there is no need to refer to Russians at all 
in this matter. We need only turn to Volume III of Mr. Maurice Corn- 
forth’s Dialectical Materialism. An Introductory Course (London, 1954) 
to find on p. 93 the statement that ‘Socialist or Marxist ideology is 
primarily a scientific ideology, and in this respect distinguishes itself 
from every other ideology without exception.’ Another statement to 
the same effect is on p. 145. It should be added that this shift of meaning 
is to be found among non-Marxists too, who sometimes speak of a 
‘Western’ or ‘liberal’ ideology which they do not think is seriously dis- 
torted or misleading, and this extension of the meaning of the word may 
well help in some measure to encourage scepticism or nihilism. I cannot 
admit, as Mr. and Mrs. Miller seem to suggest on p. 292 of their article, 
that Marxists can regard religion as anything but ideological in the sense 
of predominantly and fundamentally misleading. It is true that some 
scholars have drawn attention to certain parallels (e.g. Lenin’s account 
of nature as ‘vital’, and the theory of ‘party spirit’) between religion and 
Marxism, but Marxism, as I hope I have sufficiently shown, began in 
the observation that men yearn for a supernatural world because of the 
shortcoming of human society, and its proclaimed end is a society in 
which men no longer need the consolations of an illusory heaven because 
they have overcome the divisions and failures which make them wish to 
go there. That Marxism-Leninism is essentially and defiantly anti- 
religious cannot be doubted in the light of the relevant texts. It is not 
merely anti-clerical and opposed to ‘superstition’, but sets out to build 
a world in which religion would disappear along with the need for it. 


H. B. Acton. 
London 





BOOK REVIEW 


Hans Kelsen, The Communist Theory of Law. London, Stevens & Sons, 
Ltd. 1955. viii+203 pages. 

Hans Kelsen has been in the centre of Soviet attack upon Western 
legal philosophers because of his pure theory of law. It is fitting that at 
last he has written his reply. His book has two major aims, (a) a des- 
cription of the Marxist theory of law with the changes wrought in the 
theory by Soviet legal theorists, and (0) a critique of the theories. Two 
lesser but important aims appear also, (1) clarification of what the pure 
theory of law means to its author, and (2) discouragement of all branches 
of sociological jurisprudence. 

No living legal theorist has had so much influence among European 
legal scholars as Kelsen, and even in America, where almost no one 
accepts his pure theory of law but all seek to understand it, he has a 
large public. Perhaps for this reason the Soviet authors have singled 
him out personally for attack. There is almost always a section of Soviet 
law books devoted to a critique of what is said to be his approach to 
law. 

In spite of Kelsen’s wide knowledge of languages his lack of Russian 
had closed to him some of the Soviet criticism of his work until publica- 
tion in the Twentieth Century Legal Philosophy Series by the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools of translations of the major Soviet works. 
It is this volume which Kelsen has used as the basis for his exposition 
and critique, and it is safe to say that the source and the critique will be 
placed together on the shelves of all libraries interested in legal theory. 
Kelsen with his penetrating skill has picked out the points at which one 
Soviet author diverges from another, and in so doing, he has made the 
volume of translations unusually valuable, for the points will escape a 
less perceptive reader. The differences are almost lost in the Soviet 
texts in a maze of repetition of segments of previous approaches. They 
are the more difficult to find because they are often marked by the 
change of only a word of a definition, which on first reading seems to be 
less of a departure from preceding theories than Kelsen has discovered 
it to be. 

Like other critics of Marxism Kelsen brings forth his largest guns to 
blast the idea that Marxism is ‘scientific’. He suggests that the appella- 
tion ‘scientific’ is merely to win adherents for a theory which is as 
ideological as any other, containing an unsubstantiated premise and 
reflecting strong emotional views. He cuts through all of the verbiage 
of Marx and concludes, “There can be no doubt that Marx presents his 
own social theory as a non-ideological, correct description of social 
reality, as a “science” ’. 

412 
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In criticizing bourgeois concepts as ideologies, Marx, in Kelsen’s 
opinion, has made a major error of confusion. He has confused law 
and theory of law. When Marx says that bourgeois law is an ideological 
expression of economic reality, he is talking not about law created by 
legislators and interpreted by courts, in Kelsen’s opinion, but about an 
interpretation of the law, a doctrine of a legal philosopher. To Kelsen 
this error, which he attributes not only to Marx but to some bourgeois 
legal scientists, is basic. He is not prepared to make such an identification 
between law and theory of law. He and his school are said to have 
separated the two by using the term ‘norm’ without any moral connota- 
tion but to express a specific logical meaning, ‘namely the specific 
meaning of the connection between condition and consequence in the 
rules of law by which the science of law describes its object’. Kelsen 
believes law to be an object of cognition, a legal reality. He denies that 
legal norms reflect in their content human behaviour as it takes place 
in space and time. On the contrary, for him the behaviour of humans 
reflects the legal norms. From his conclusion Kelsen is prepared to 
attack all who accept some sociological explanation for the law. He 
declares that all such persons are trying to replace jurisprudence by 
legal sociology. 

Kelsen restates his pure theory of law again in declaring that Golun- 
sky and Strogovich have misunderstood it. In his restatement he 
again indicates the base from which he begins his criticism, and for those 
who read the book, it is important to understand that base. He denies 
that the pure theory of law considers that the norms of law have a moral 
value. On the contrary the pure theory is said to emphasize ‘that the 
“ought” in the rules of law has no moral character at all; that it only 
expresses the specific meaning of the connection between condition and 
consequence, which, established by legal norms, is described in the rules 
of law’. 

The ‘ought’ in the rule of law is said to have not a moral but only a 
logical significance. Kelsen admits that his theory does not pose the 
question why certain norms exist. He believes such a question to be 
answerable only by a sociology of law which examines the causes and 
effects of the actual behaviour of the men who obey or do not obey the 
law. He says that the fact that his theory does not pose the question 
does not mean that he thinks it unimportant, but only that it has to be 
answered by methods other than those of his theory. 

With such a disclaimer of relationship between the pure theory of 
law and any effort to understand why the law is adopted by legislators, 
it will be hard for some readers of Kelsen’s book to see why he is so 
critical of the sociological school which is trying to find out just such 
things. He seems to be saying that sociologists may continue to do re- 
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search along such lines so long as they do not conclude that law is only 
what the legislators want to make it. Kelsen insists that there is a 
certain logic of the norms which legislators cannot escape, that will find 
reflection in the legislators’ ultimate determination and behaviour. 
Since Marx accepted no such limitation of logic, Kelsen thinks him 
wholly wrong. 

For a good many readers of Kelsen’s book, at least in America where 
the influence of Roscoe Pound has been great, the reasons for dis- 
believing Marx will be numerous, but not exactly those of the exponents 
of the pure theory of law. Marx will be rejected because of the poor 
quality of the sociological research on which he based his conclusions or 
because of the emergence of an undemocratic state under the guidance 
of men who profess themselves to be Marxists. Kelsen realizes the 
strength of the first of these grounds for criticism, and much of his 
book is devoted to an attack upon Marx’s research. Kelsen attacks at 
the very vulnerable point of what Marx and Engels have called gentile 
society. 

Kelsen denies that anthropological research has indicated that there 
was no law in this early period of social organization. He says “There 
can be not the slightest doubt that the societies to which Engels refers 
have lived under a strict coercive order characterized by legal institu- 
tions, characterized by blood revenge and expulsion from the com- 
munity’. He finds that the principle of self help, which Marx and 
Engels place outside the law, was a legal principle, in that it was coun- 
tenanced by society as necessary to enforce the law against those who 
violated it, such as the murderer. He finds it unnecessary in seeking to 
determine the point at which law existed to demand that society 
include a state apparatus removing from the individual his right of 
self help to institutionalize it through a system of courts. He believes 
that Engels took his position only because he needed to establish a 
period in which there was no law in order to bolster his argument that 
such a period in social organization might be anticipated again. 

The Marxist doctrine of the withering away of the state gives 
Kelsen an opportunity to be critical again. He points out, and quite 
correctly, that because of Marx’s espousal of this doctrine the various 
Soviet legal theorists have had to revise Marxism as the Soviet state 
developed. He finds that even Lenin began to hint at revision as early 
as his lecture on the state to the students of Sverdlov University in 1919. 
While Lenin had still held in 1917 to the view of Marx and Engels that 
the withering would be the result of the evolution of socialism in a single 
socialist community, he was prepared by 1919 to hint that the withering 
process would not occur before capitalism had disappeared everywhere. 

Kelsen doubts whether any force of habit can replace the coercion 
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of the law. He concludes that Soviet theorists make no effort to find out 
what the state really is from the point of view of objective cognition 
but rather try to formulate a definition of the state to be used effectively 
in the Communist Party’s fight against capitalism. He believes that 
such a theory is justified openly as an instrument of politics, but that it 
is just the opposite of pure science. 

The doctrines of Pashukanis give Kelsen another opportunity to 
attack on the ground that the theory is not supported by the facts. He 
indicates that in Pashukanis’ effort to bring all law within his explana- 
tion of its flowering in the market place as bourgeois law and hence 
subject to withering when socialism had been achieved, he has had to 
go to absurd lengths in public law. Kelsen singles out Pashukanis’ 
treatment of criminal law as having its origin in retribution. Kelsen 
says that criminal law now rests upon a quite different base, namely 
prevention. 

Kelsen is critical of Pashukanis’ attempt to relate all crime to the 
economic structure of society. He admits that one society may seek to 
prevent some crimes which are harmful to its special form of economic 
organization, but he thinks it nonsense to suggest that criminal law 
generally rests upon such a base. He uses murder as an example which 
he believes to have rare association with economic systems because it is 
often motivated by sex or ambition. It seems to Kelsen Utopian that 
in a Communist society there will be no violations of the social order 
constituting that society. 

Kelsen then indicates what happened as Soviet society adopted a 
form which was called socialism and declared that there were no longer 
classes. A new rationale had to be found. Vyshinsky emerged as the 
leading exponent of a new normative theory. The norms were to be 
worked out from life, and to Kelsen this made Vyshinsky the representa- 
tive of a Soviet natural law doctrine. 

There has, been much in Soviet literature to support this conclusion 
of Kelsen. Certainly there is political capital to be made from the 
argument that life requires law to take the form that it does, and that in 
consequence the law is reflecting the norms which life requires for its 
existence. If a people accepts a doctrine that law is life or nature, it will 
very probably accept any given social order as necessary for the welfare 
of society. A natural law doctrine can be a great pacifier, a great argu- 
ment for the status quo. Those who are the devoted proponents of 
natural law, as distinguished from those who use natural law arguments 
as political weapons to maintain their authority, have always seen this 
danger. They have sought to draw a distinction between those features 
of the law which seem to them to rest upon a natural law base and those 
which may have seemed to a legislature or a court to be politically or 
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socially desirable at a given period of time. Since Soviet theorists had 
been teaching for many years before 1936 that no earlier society was 
immutable, they have had a hard time suggesting since 1936 that their 
own social order has become immutable. Vyshinsky was trying to write 
such convincing arguments immediately prior to his death. 

One of Vyshinsky’s principal opponents in his own Institute of 
Law in Moscow, Professor Stalgevich, criticized Vyshinsky as a 
normativist. He disclosed what Vyshinsky seemed to be doing. For his 
pains he lost his seat in the Institute. Vyshinsky, and those in the 
Kremlin for whom he spoke, were determined to legitimize their rule. 
Kelsen is quite right that the legitimizers sought to claim a special 
character for their new order by saying that there was a new revolu- 
tionary legality. Kelsen calls this a contradiction in terms, as indeed it is, 
but the phrase conveys a meaning to Soviet readers. It means that 
social order in the USSR is going to be stabilized in the form already 
achieved. The adjective ‘revolutionary’ will suggest to Soviet readers 
that the new stabilized order will reflect the aims of equality of oppor- 
tunity, equality of the sexes, full value paid for full value received, 
production at a level sufficient for the needs of all, and government for 
the benefit of the masses. Even though to outsiders and to many within 
the USSR these values seem not to have been achieved in the spirit 
in which they were originally conceived, the word ‘revolutionary’ still tl 
has a halo about it for many Soviet citizens. It has the capacity to j 
excite mass reverence, just as other words like ‘liberty, equality and I: 
fraternity’ have strong political appeal in other lands. Soviet leaders a 
with their full knowledge of the value to them of propaganda have spent s 
much of their treasure in encouraging their fellow citizens to believe 
that the aims of the revolution have been achieved. 

Golunsky and Strogovich are found by Kelsen to be trying to maintain 
the appearance of still following Marx and Engels’ dictum that a class- 
less society will be a stateless society, while providing the excuse for si 
maintenance of strong coercive authority in the USSR. They have had, v 
in Kelsen’s opinion, to argue away the statement of the 1936 constitu- 
tion that Soviet society is a classless society, and consequently have had C 
to draw a class line between workers and peasants, thus using the term 
‘class’ in a way totally different from the meaning of the term in Marx 
and Engels. 

Kelsen ends his book with a discussion of Soviet theories of inter- 
national law. He concludes that the Soviets have become monists in 
that they recognize the primacy of national over international law, that 

./ international law can be legally binding upon a state only when recog- 
nized by it. Kelsen concludes that under such a view the state can 
select the norms of international law which it accepts and reject the 
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others. This is exactly what some Soviet authors have stated in so many 
words that the Soviet government would do. This is the reason why so 
many Western diplomats anticipate insuperable obstacles from the 
Soviet side to the building of any world order in which an entire body 
of law shall govern international relationships, rather than segments, 
the recognition of which by any given state is in doubt. 

Kelsen has provided the material from which it is possible to study 
the textual evolution of a Soviet legal philosophy. For those who know 
the economic and political developments within the USSR during the 
thirty odd years of writing discussed by Kelsen the materials fall into 
their proper place. Political needs have had to be met. On the one 
hand it has been necessary, as Kelsen has stated, to retain the good 
will which attaches to Marx’s name and to claim that everything 
which has been done has conformed to his theory. On the other hand, 
it has been necessary to meet domestic challenges as programmes have 
been pressed faster than the public wished to go, and it has also been 
necessary to meet the challenge of Hitler. When related to these 
challenges the evolution of Soviet legal thinking takes on great interest. 

Kelsen’s analytical mind has found many contradictions, and indeed 
they abound in the text. He has achieved his aim of stripping from 
Soviet theorists of today the halo which they have sought to make for 
themselves out of their claim of Marxist orthodoxy. If criticism is 
justified it will come from those who cannot accept Kelsen’s divorce of 
law from the reasons for its development. A book could be written, 
and some attempts have already been made, to indicate the influence of 
social change upon legal theorizing in the USSR, and also the limitation 
upon social change which may have been created by the theorizing. 
This is the type of study which a sociological jurisprudence would 
produce, yet Kelsen declares war upon sociological jurisprudence. 
His study becomes more of a comparison of texts than the broader 
study of legal theory and society for which a good many, in the new 
world at least, are still looking. 


J. N. Hazarp 
Columbia University 





FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 
REPORTS AND COMMENTARIES 


THE BUILDING REFORMS AND ARCHITECTURE 


A year has passed since the Builders’ Conference of December 1954, 
summarized in Soviet Studies, vol. VI, no. 4. During that time, considerable 
public attention has been devoted to building, with the object of moving the 
industry as a whole in the general direction laid down at the conference. 
The conference itself was followed by regional and republican conferences 
of the industry which primarily discussed the obstacles which stood in the 
way of its reform in the particular area, and by numerous more specialized 
conferences, the largest of which was a Conference on Reinforced Concrete 
and Cement, held in Moscow with an attendance of 1800. The ‘wedding-cake’ 
architecture of the past two decades has been pilloried in the press throughout 
the year: spires and renaissance columns have been a popular subject for car- 
toons and verses in Krokodil and elsewhere. The local conferences of archi- 
tects and the Congress of the Union of Architects in November 1955 com- 
pleted the campaign against the ‘formalist approach’ in architecture, but 
nothing very definite was decided about how modernist the new style appro- 
priate to the new building materials should be, beyond the general view that 
(in the words of the CC message to the Congress) ‘the central and deciding 
features of Soviet architecture are simplicity, austerity of form, an attractive 
appearance combined with cheapness, and attention to living conditions’. 
The Congress was in fact mainly concerned with discussing building problems 
such as the internal structure of houses and factories which are to be built 
to standard designs. Following its original Order of August 1954 on the 
expansion of reinforced concrete production, the government has issued a 
series of detailed Orders on the reform and development of the industry. The 
most publicized of these (in both the Soviet and the Western Press) was the 
Order of the CC and the Council of Ministers, ‘On getting rid of unnecessary 
extras in project-making and building’. This Order contained some practical 
decisions, but its main purpose seems to have been to accelerate and complete 
the destruction of the old approach among the architects (it was published 
on November roth, a fortnight before their Congress): a speaker at the Con- 
gress said that architects had tended to persuade themselves that the buildings 
on which they were personally engaged were exempt from the new approach — 
‘but that was before the November 4th Order . . . now it will be easier to put 
a stop to waste’.? 

The Orders issued in the previous August were more specific. The Order 
of August 23rd, 1955, combined a 1955-57 Plan for the Building Industry 
with the announcement of measures reforming its organization, planning and 
wage-structure; and it was followed by a more detailed Order on planning 
and finance and by new Regulations on Building Contracts and on Building 
Finance. The new Orders on the powers of factory directors and on bank 
loans to them have been made applicable to the building industry.* 
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Only the Order of November 4th has been published, but fairly full sum- 
maries of the others have appeared. Here their main provisions are outlined, 
and an indication is given of the extent to which the industry has been re- 
formed so far. 


MACHINES AND MATERIALS 

The original figure for the output of pre-cast r.c. (reinforced concrete) 
parts in 1957 was 9.8 million cubic metres (in the decree of August 1954).* 
After discussions in the industry in the early part of 1955, building materials 
organizations took on a ‘counter-plan’ of 12.8 million cubic metres.‘ In the 
August Orders the government adopted a new target of 13.8 million; and else- 
where a figure of 20 million has been announced for 1960.5 But the industry 
has a long way to go: figures given in a Soviet technical journal for cement 
output per head in other industrial countries in 1953 range from 166 kgs. 
(Italy) to 327 (Switzerland); in that year Soviet cement output per head was 
about 80 kgs. and present plans will raise this to about 120 in 1957 and 240 in 
1960. The cost of pre-cast r.c. parts is not yet satisfactory. Blocks of flats 
built from pre-cast r.c. are still more expensive than those built from tradi- 
tional materials, in spite of the reduction of r.c. prices by 25 per cent on July 
Ist, 1955; and costs of production of r.c. are still higher in the new large 
factories than in small shops.’ 

The programme for increasing the importance of factory-made building 
components is accompanied by an impressive plan for increased mechaniza- 
tion of building and erection work itself. A list has been published of the 
number of excavators, bulldozers, cranes and other equipment to be supplied 
to the industry in 1955-57; it will involve doubling the capacity of the 
Ministry of Building and Road Engineering in the three years. The effect 
of all this new equipment is to be that by 1957 85 per cent of quarrying, 
go per cent of earth-shifting, 75 per cent of loading and unloading at the 
sites, and g5 per cent of the erection of reinforced concrete and steel parts 
will be done by machine. At present unskilled manual labour predominates 
in building; about half of all building workers are in the low grades 1-3 in 
the 7-grade wage-scale.* If this mechanization programme is carried out in 
full, it will mean that a substantial sector of mechanized building with new 
factory-made materials will exist side-by-side with building by traditional 
materials, and that labouring jobs will be partly done by machine even in the 
case of traditional materials. 


LABOUR 

A mechanized building industry needs a skilled permanent labour force in 
place of the present largely unskilled and highly mobile one (1.5 million 
building workers changed their jobs in 1954,° and this must be a high pro- 
portion of the total). 

The August Orders announce two sets of measures to make the industry 
more attractive as a career and to reduce mobility, Firstly, housing and 
welfare conditions in the industry are to be improved. In 1956-57 5.3 million 
Square metres of housing are to be allocated to the building Ministries and to 
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Glavmosstroi, the Moscow Building Trust (this excludes the Ministries of 
Building Materials, which get a separate allocation); this is the equivalent of 
about 175,000 two-roomed flats.‘° In addition, they are to be allocated 10 
per cent of all housing space in building which they do to order; 22 thousand 
places in kindergartens and over 14 thousand places in créches are to be 
allocated to their workers; and (by 1958) 103 clubs are to be built for them. 
Catering is to be improved both on building sites and in building materials 
factories. 

The second set of measures aims at putting building workers’ wages in 
order. Before the reform there were some 320 grading-scales (setki) in 
different parts of the industry, and about 150,000 different job-ratings 
(normy). Wage-rates varied widely between parts of the industry: thus a 
bricklayer who laid 1360 bricks in a shift (the norm is between 800 and 1400, 
depending on the site) earned on an average 14 rubles 66 kopeks in municipal 
building, zor 82k on engineering factory sites, and 34r 45k on iron and 
steel and cement works sites.1!_ In building as in other industries the basic 
wage-rate was much smaller than the average wage, and the gap was made 
up by bonuses, special payments, high progressive piece-rates, and by keeping 
down the work-norms (standard output-rates for which the basic rate for a 
particular level of skill is paid). 

Unified wage and grading scales have been introduced with effect from 
January 1st, 1956. The seven-grade scale has been made universal. The 
basic rate in each grade is as follows (as a percentage of the lowest rate): 
Grade 1, 100; grade 2, 118; grade 3, 140; grade 4, 166; grade 5, 197; grade 6, 
234; grade 7, 280. Only two standard scales are to be used, and for these the 
industry has been divided into two Groups (in each case the rate of progression 
will be as above). Group One building is principally building in heavy 
industry; and here the basic hourly rate of Grade 1 is 1r 50k for erection and 
metal-workers and 1r 45k for others. The basic rate in Group Two (all other 
building) is 1r 27k or 1r 32k. Standard progressive piece-rates are to be used 
throughout the industry (‘experience has shown that productivity is signifi- 
cantly higher in building firms using progressive than in those using straight 
piece-rates’): output up to 100 per cent of the norm is paid at the basic rate; 
100-120 per cent at basic rate plus 50 per cent; over 120 per cent at double 
the basic rate. Additonal payments are to be made: (a) by district —a flat 
bonus of 10, 20, or 40 per cent of total earnings is paid in different zones, 
workers in Sakhalin and Kamchatka get double the standard pay, and on 
the Kurile Islands 250 per cent, and special bonuses are paid for length of 
service in the Far North and similar regions; and (b) for special responsibility 
— thus workers in charge of building gangs (of 6 or 10 workers) get a supple- 
mentary pay of 3 per cent of the gang’s basic earnings, up to a maximum of 
500 rubles per month, if the gang reaches its norm. 

Basic rates have been increased, and to prevent the average wage from 
rising to the same extent, norms have been increased in the mechanized trades 
by an average of 17 per cent, and in erection work by 9.5 per cent. The norms 
for labourers and craftsmen, however have been cut by an average of 11.2 per 
cent; they are said to have been too high before (so that the average worker 
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could not reach the full norm and hence was not paid as much as the basic 
rate); and many painters, decorators, and carpenters have been upgraded as 
well as having their norms cut. 

Building workers have been given the same status as workers in other 
industries in an important respect: they will now receive the standard over- 
time rates of time-and-a-half for the first two hours and double-time for 
more than two hours and for Sundays and holidays. They will also get the 
standard special payments when transferred from job to job. 

A few examples will illustrate how the new rates work out in practice; the 
table shows the monthly earnings in rubles of a normal 48-hour week for 
various grades of workers on Group Two and Group One sites. Grade 1 is 
held by some unskilled labourers without experience who have just come 
from the countryside; Grade 3 is the normal grade which will be reached by 
an untrained labourer from the countryside after a year or two on building 
sites; Grade 5 is the normal grade of the skilled worker, reached by a young 
worker from building trade-school after six months or so experience; Grade 7 
is held only by foremen and a few of the most highly-skilled workers: 


WAGES OF BUILDING WORKERS: REVISED SCALES AND NORMS, 1956 
(in rubles per month) 


Percentage of norm 


80% 100% 120% 150% 


Grade 1, Group 1 208 260 338 494 
Grade 3, Group 2 2Q1 364 472 692 
Grade 5, Group 1 467 585 761 1,112 


Grade 7, Group 2 665 832 1,081 1,581 









Additions have to be made for overtime, region (10-40 per cent plus), for 
those engaged on erection work (an addition of about 4 per cent), and for 
special responsibility. ** 

Some steps have also been taken to improve the training facilities available 
to building workers. 4-6 months full-time courses for foremen are probably 
to be arranged; at present many foremen have no technical education (two- 
thirds of the 6400 foremen on the sites of the Ministry for Building Metallurgi- 
cal and Chemical Factories have no secondary school technical training). As 
the supply of trained young workers from labour reserve schools is insufficient 
to meet the needs of the industry, the building ministries are to extend and 
improve training on the site and special part-time training courses.*® 


ADMINISTRATION 

The new Orders provide that general building trusts should be set up in 
six large towns" in 1955-57; these trusts will do earth-clearing, concreting, 
loading and unloading, and erection work on the sites of all Ministries and 
government departments in the town, and will replace the multiplicity of small 
departmental trusts which existed previously. Until now only Moscow, 
Leningrad and Kiev have had such general trusts. The new proposals do not 
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go so far as the decentralization which was advocated at the Builders’ Con- 
ference, by Khrushchov among others. Then it was proposed that the new 
general trusts should come under the local soviet, but the proposed trusts 
are in fact to be attached to the all-Union Ministry of Construction. Glav- 
mosstroi (set up in 1954 from a large number of small trusts) remains the sole 
example of municipal management, and has not yet proved itself: ‘it is a 
strange thing that the establishment of Glavmosstroi, which undoubtedly 
helped to improve building organization, has also made building more ex- 
pensive owing to the increase in overheads. Why should centralized building, 
which is better equipped all-round, cost more than building done by small 
units?’ +5 


FINANCE 

The new arrangements for financing the work of building firms, like the 
wage-reform, are directed towards raising the status and efficiency of the 
industry. This is to be done by increasing the powers of building firms and 
their incentives to more economical work. Instead of the present system 
(described in Soviet Studies, vol. VI, pp. 449-451), fixed ‘delivery prices’ are 
to be introduced for housing, schools, and hospitals; so many rubles per 
square metre will be paid to the contracting firm for its work, irrespective of 
what the work actually costs, and the firm will retain any margin as profit. 
This will provide firms with an incentive to build economically and to accept 
estimates only when they are as efficient as possible (at present payments are 
made according to the actual quantities of different kinds of work done and 
prices of materials used, so there is no incentive to use less or cheaper materials). 
Of course, the proviso is made that full payments will be made only if the 
‘savings’ made by the building firm on the ‘delivery prices’ have not reduced 
the strength or the quality of the building; and to encourage attention to 
quality, bonuses to the staff will be reduced by 25 per cent for houses etc. 
passed only as ‘satisfactory’ by the inspectors and increased by 25 per cent if 
they are passed ‘excellent’. In industrial building, standard ‘delivery prices’ 
are not apparently to be introduced; but any savings on the estimates will pass 
to the firm. The estimates themselves are to be drawn up on the basis of 
working drawings and not preliminary plans in all types of buildings, and this 
will considerably increase their accuracy and usefulness. In housing etc., 
estimates will be based on ‘delivery prices’ multiplied by the area given in the 
working drawings, plus standard additions for overheads. In industrial build- 
ing estimates will be based on detailed costing of the working drawings, using 
new standard unit cost tables in the new July 1st, 1955, prices. 

The powers of building firms are also to be increased by giving them more 
control over that part of their working capital which is supplied by the 
customer-industry, and by giving them the right to veto any change the 
customer wants to make in the plan after the contract is signed. Quarries, 
transport facilities, and other ‘tails’ of building firms which are built from the 
customer’s money, previously belonged to the customer after the job was 
finished. Now they are to be retained by the building firm, and the building 
ministry concerned is permitted to centralize these funds supplied by the 
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customer, in order to build larger and more permanent auxiliaries."* Costing 
of the work of these auxiliaries is to be improved. The banks are also 
authorized to give loans for technological development to building firms on 
the same conditions as apply to factories (see this issue of Soviet Studies, 
p- 461). 

This improvement of efficiency incentives to building firms makes it pos- 
sible to reduce the controlling powers of the special banks which handle 
capital construction grants; some of these powers were apparently in any case 
a source of bureaucracy rather than efficiency. Detailed monthly accounts of 
work done (akty priyomki) signed by contractor and customer have been 
replaced by quarterly accounts; and the banks’ power to check the prices 
paid for materials, etc., has been abolished. On the other hand, compulsory 
time-of-completion periods were adopted in October for different types of 
factories and civil buildings,” in order to prevent the scattering of funds 
over a large number of building jobs, and it will be the banks’ job to see that 
these are enforced. 

One of the firmest steps taken by the government has been to set out precise 
dates by which stages in the planning of construction jobs must be completed. 
Preliminary plans (zadaniya) and general preliminary estimates for every con- 
struction job must be ready by October 1st of the year preceding the year 
which is being planned; the annual plans of capital construction will be 
approved by the government by November 15th every year, and jobs are 
included in the annual plans only if their preliminary plans were ready by 
October rst; and the final plans are to reach all sites by December rst. 

These changes in finance and planning have gone a long way to meet the 


complaints at last year’s conference,” even though the building contractor 
has not yet itself been made the grant-receiving body in place of the customer, 
as was suggested then by one speaker.” 


ARCHITECTURE AND DESIGN 

The architectural profession has been drastically re-organized during 1955 
and the process was completed with the election of new officers of the Union of 
Architects at the Congress early in December. The Academy of Architecture 
which was attached to the Academy of Sciences has been abolished, and its 
former head, Mordvinov, has been demoted to the position of head of one of 
the Moscow chief drawing-offices.”® In its place a new Academy of Building 
and Architecture has been set up under Gosstroi (the State Committee on 
Construction Affairs). However, some doubt was expressed at the Congress 
whether the change of personnel was drastic enough: it was pointed out, for 
instance, that Abrosimov, the present secretary of the Architects’ Union, had 
been an enthusiastic advocate of former styles." ‘We confine ourselves to 
transferring unsuccessful leaders from one senior post to another, because 
we're afraid the former leaders won’t be able to cope with less senior posts.’” 
The mistake was still being made, it was argued, of making the Architects’ 
Union into ‘one stage in the complex architectural administrative hierarchy’: 
architects ‘for some reason failed to carry out the long-established Soviet 
democratic tradition by which the director of a factory and other senior 
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administrators are not placed in charge of voluntary associations™ (such as 
trade unions) connected with their work, so that leading architects sat on 
administrative committees and the committee for awarding Stalin prizes, and 
ran the Architects’ Union. 

An architect from Stalingrad expressed some feeling of a prevailing oppor- 
tunism among Soviet architects (and seems to have received the largest 
applause of the Congress for doing so): 


They used to tell us ‘Build lofty blocks of flats,’ and we agreed. They 
used to tell us that the main thing was the outline of the building against the 
sky, and the sweep of a lofty design. We agreed. Now they say that build- 
ings with only a few floors are best. We agree with that too. (Laughter, 
applause). 

What’s it all in aid of? Why this instability? Should this important state 
matter of building and project-making, involving vast investments, depend 
on someone’s (lichnye) sympathies and tastes? (Applause). 


Meanwhile progress with drawing up standard building projects is rapid. 
Embellishments have been struck out of existing projects; a Central State 
Institute for Standard Projects of Residential and Public Buildings has been 
set up; and competitions for standard projects are to be arranged, the prizes 
ranging from 5000 to 50,000 rubles. The aim is that all large-scale residential 
and civil buildings should be to standard design from July 1st, 1956, and that 
even in industry, which is least susceptible to standard designing, 55 per cent of 
building should be done to standard designs by 1957 (against the present 14.5 
per cent).” Already in Moscow, where only one-fifth of housing was being 
done to standard designs in 1954, standard projects are said to have been drawn 
up for go per cent of housing under construction. Architects in some other 
towns are finding standard housing projects drawn up in Moscow unsuitable 
for their local conditions. One speaker at the Congress even suggested that 
local architects should draw up their own standard projects independently of 
the central authorities; the representative of Gosstroi strongly attacked this 
proposal as being in opposition to the Order of November 4.” In industry, 
however, things have not got beyond preparations for drawing up catalogues 
of standard dimensions and pre-cast components. This is said to be the result 
of ‘the opposition of some government departments and the pessimistic view 
of the technologists’ and of the small number of architects engaged in the 
work, which tends to be looked on as not being real architecture at all.” 

Standard designs carry with them their own problems. There are two ways 
of cutting building costs: one is to cut out unnecessary embellishments on 
exteriors, and to reduce weight and waste without lowering quality; the other 
is to jerry-build with lower standards. The campaign to reduce costs from 
1,700 or 2,000 rubles a square metre to something like 800 or 1,000” is likely to 
tempt architects to do both. This tendency is likely to be encouraged by the 
fact that ‘many people have to live with other families, and have been waiting 
for their own flat for years, and this has naturally led to a lack of discrimina- 
tion — “‘give us what you like,” they say, ‘‘as long as you do it quickly and we 
can be on our own” ’.” 
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The novelist Marietta Shaginyan, in a forceful appeal to architects published 


in the Building Newspaper on the eve of the Congress, put the problem of what 
standard designs should be like : 


For decades our architects and designers have vulgarized our love for 
classical architecture and pushed it to absurd limits. Now they are in a blind 
alley, as our party and people have shown them, and architecture is 
threatened in my opinion with another danger. Won’t these same people, 
who have no architectural principles, rush to the other extreme and start 
covering our land with ugly boxes built side-by-side like peas in a pod, 
a crime against humanity? 


‘A standard design does not need to be like a dog kennel,’ she declared; 
architects had to think about making them varied and beautiful, not take 
advantage of the people’s need. 

The problem has come up particularly sharply over the size of rooms. Some 
architects have suggested that for cheapness the staircase should be made 
narrower, rooms should be made smaller, and the height of the ceiling should 
be reduced to 8 or 10 feet on the English model. To this Shaginyan replied 
that low ceilings are suitable in an English home with open fires and plenty of 
fresh air, but would make it impossible to breathe in Russian conditions. It was 
also suggested at the Congress that the present tendency to build small kitchens 
is inappropriate in Russia, where it is traditional for the family to eat in the 
kitchen, and that the decision to leave balconies off to save money was wrong 
and unpopular.*® Others made suggestions that would involve increased costs: 
internal fittings should be improved (some new flats have no letter boxes, 
electric bells, or hot water, and insufficient natural light, and ‘these are 
not luxuries, they are necessities’).*' “You make a song and dance about archi- 
tecture, comrades, but can you tell me what overflow pipes are?’, one speaker 
asked, and went on to demand scientifically-calculated housing standards: ‘the 
question of height isn’t part of aesthetics, it’s part of practical life’. 

The most important question of standard design discussed at the Congress 
did not concern cost per square metre, however, but size of dwelling unit. In 
recent years the typical new flat has had two or three rooms with a floor space 
of 30-55 sq. metres and in addition a kitchen and bathroom and/or lavatory 
(it has been estimated that a typical English three-bedroomed council house 
is about 70 sq. metres).’* The housing shortage is so great that this has 
usually resulted in each room being occupied by a different family. What was 
needed, one speaker suggested, was that at least go per cent of all standard 
designs should be for flats with one or two small rooms (and their own 
entrance hall, kitchen and lavatory), so that each flat would be occupied by a 
single family. However, it is reported that many ordinary members of the 
general public wrote in to the Architects’ Congress protesting against the idea 
of building one-room flats. ‘It is irrational — one room may be enough when 
the children are babies, but the family is bound to grow up, and then it will be 
cramped, noisy and inconvenient. The best thing is to design flats with two 
or three small rooms and a total area of 20-30 square metres.’** 

On town-planning, criticisms at the Congress of previous policies were more 
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far-reaching than they had been at the Builders’ Conference a year before. 
Architects were trained to build towns on 18th and 19th Century designs, and 
the typical town followed the 16th -18th Century pattern, with a single centre, 
and industry and residential quarters in two separate quarters of the town. 
With towns of modern dimensions (e.g. Gorky) this involved long journeys to 
work and transport hold-ups. Streets tended to be built too wide, squares too 
large (squares of 16 and 20 acres planned for Stalin Avenue, Leningrad were 
given as an example), buildings too tall, and all houses in a straight line.** 
While this waste was going on, playgrounds and green spaces were not being 
developed as rapidly as the residential blocks, and the result was to be seen in 
miles of treeless, grassless asphalt: ‘we want to live among green spaces,’ 
wrote Academician Terpigorev in a ‘letter from a resident’ in the Building 
Newspaper on the eve of the Congress.** What was needed near Moscow and 
other large towns was satellite towns of 40-50,000 inhabitants, separated by 
green belts; the houses should be two, three or four storeys high, placed 
irregularly, or grouped round green squares and with different types of dwel- 
lings mixed together. Residential areas must be separated from the ‘noisy, 
dusty arterial roads’; and each community must have its own social and health 
centre set apart from the houses. For this the best foreign experience 
must be studied: in fact Marietta Shaginyan rhapsodically (but perhaps opti- 
mistically) wrote of the future London as her ideal: 


If we build the future Moscow like the British are building London, the 
picturesque garden cities of greater Moscow will cover a radius of dozens 
of miles, placed among woods and fields and joined by beautiful highways.** 


For proper town planning industry will have to co-operate with the munici- 
pal authorities. At present towns are built either to pre-industrialization 
designs such as we have described, or (particularly in new industrial areas) as 
scattered residential settlements surrounding factories, and built to no general 
plan at all (thus the Kuibyshev hydro-electric station has 11 disconnected 
residential areas attached to it). Industrial Ministries must be prevented from 
building counter to the town plan, speakers at the Congress declared, and 
from concentrating industry in very large cities which were already over- 
crowded; industry must be dispersed among smaller towns, some of which 
had little or no industry. To this end, the powers of municipal planners and 
architects must be increased. They had virtually no powers of inspection 
and control over industrial building, and very little over housing built out of 
factory funds. The status and number of municipal architects must be raised: 
at present three-quarters of all architects lived in Moscow or Leningrad, 
and the City Architect of a large town earned less than a personnel 
manager in the project-making department of a Moscow ministry. The 
small resources allocated annually in each town to the housing of their workers 
by dozens of industrial ministries and government departments should be 
unified under the local authority and used for large-scale residential building — 
at one main cross-roads in Rostov-on-Don six small building units were at 
work for different departments, each with its own crane. All towns were 
engaged in preparing 3 to 5-year plans showing the future location of 
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building, and this was a step forward; what was really needed, however, was 
that each town plan should be for five years or longer, and should be backed 
with the authority of the central government by being included in the national 
economic plan — this was so far true only of Moscow.** 


RURAL BUILDING*’ 

Sixty per cent of the population live in the countryside, and rural investment 
amounts to about 25 per cent of all capital construction. Much of this is not 
included in state capital investment plans, as it is housing built by the farmers 
themselves from local materials (supplemented in recent years by fittings and 
some materials supplied by the towns). In 1954, 470,000 cottages were built 
in the countryside, or about half as much by area as in the towns.** ‘Homes 
built independently are similar to the old peasant dwelling.’ 

During the period between collectivization and the 1953-54 agricultural 
reforms some village building was also done by the state — small schools, 
libraries, savings banks, post offices, local government buildings and co- 
operative shops — though it was done usually with local labour and materials, 
and without any proper co-ordination between one local service and another. 
The building work was under the charge of the Ministry or other body con- 
cerned. Only 300 of the USSR’s 6500 architects work on rural building, and 
only in the MTS and the state farms was there any centralization or systema- 
tization in building. 

In the past year some steps have been taken towards centralization. Several 
authorities are responsible for such standardized designs as are to be intro- 
duced in the villages. The republican State Committees on Building and 
Architecture and their local agencies are responsible for the general control 
of rural building. The detailed work is done mainly by the Ministry of Urban 
and Rural Building, with its subordinate Institutes for Agricultural and State 
Farm Project-making — Giproselkhoz and Giprosovkhozstroi (these were 
recently transferred from the agricultural Ministries), Giproselkhoz is pre- 
paring standard designs for livestock buildings, of which 150,000 are now 
being built in an unsystematized way by state farms and collective farms. 
Giprosovkhoz is preparing a design for a state farm central building which will 
include all the administrative services. The central co-operative body 
Tsentrosoyuz also has an architects’ shop, and this is preparing a design for a 
two-storey building which will include a shop, a restaurant or cafe, and wel- 
fare services. Standard designs of kolkhoz centres exist, but they are said 
to be too elaborate. They need to contain a meeting-hall to hold 300 in which 
general kolkhoz meetings can take place (there are a thousand or so members 
in the average kolkhoz, including children and old people), but they cost at 
present over a million rubles, so the kolkhozy refuse them.** 

So far such standard designs as have been prepared for rural housing are 
not very satisfactory: some have no entrance halls or separate kitchen and 
bedroom, and so are no better than the existing peasant cottages. It is pro- 
posed that separate cottages for each family, each with their own kitchen 
garden, should remain the main form of kolkhoz dwelling; and that maison- 
ettes with two flats, which are more economical, should be built in MTS and 
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state farms. It is suggested that village house-designing should be made the 
responsibility of the Academy of Building and Architecture. 

The extent to which modern methods replace traditional building by hand 
on the kolkhoz depends largely on the amount of centrally-controlled re- 
sources which the government is prepared to allocate to the village. At the 
January Plenum of the CC, Khrushchov made a firm statement that kolkhozy 
would have to rely on their own labour and tools, and that they could not con- 
tract with state building firms for work on farm buildings even at their own 
expense.*® However, the larger supplies of building materials from the town 
which began in 1953 are now to be supplemented by some supply of large 
blocks made out of local materials, and a leading Ukrainian official suggested 
at the Congress that in order to speed up and industrialize village building 
Gossiroi should propose arrangements to the government for contracts 
between collective farmers and state building firms. +! 


R. W. Daviess 


1'Ya. A. Kumpis, Secretary of the Lithuanian Union of Architects, SG (Stroitelnaya 
gazeta), December 4th, 1955. 

2 The following are involved: ‘Building: measures to extend industrialization, 
improve quality, and reduce costs’ (Order of CC and Council of Ministers, August 23rd 
1955), ‘Building: the improvement of planning, cost accounting, financial discipline, 
and the use of estimates’ (Order of Council of Ministers, August 24th, 1955), ‘Regula- 
tion on contracts with outside contractors’, ‘Regulations on the financing of building’ 
(approved by the Council of Ministers in August 1955), “The extension of the powers 
of factory directors’ (Order of August 1955), and an Order (unnamed) on State Bank 
credits for technological development. See SG September 7th (editorial) and 28th 
(V. Uspensky), 1955, Pravda, September 7th, 1955 (editorial and M. Gurevich), 
Finansy SSSR, 1955, no. 10, p. 20, no. 11, pp. 8, 36. All references to the Orders are 
taken from these sources unless otherwise stated. 

3 Tzvestia, August 20th, 1954. 

4SG June 6th; 1955 (V. V. Burgman). 

5 Ibid. (F. T. Sadovsky). 

® The cement figures for other countries are given in Tsement, 1955, no. 2, p. 27; 
the figures for the USSR are calculated from data in Soviet Studies, vol. VI, p. 443, 
and from Pravda, January 15th, 1956. 

7 _ November 29th (Vlasov), Dicenitiee 2nd (Dorokhov) and 4th (Chomakhidze), 
19 

% — khozyaistvo, 1955, no. 4, pp. 47-59 (N. Maksimov). 

® Pravda, July 9th, 1955 (Bulganin). This is the figure for workers leaving their 
jobs, ‘excluding organized transfers’. 1.8 million new workers were taken on. 

10 The size of Soviet two- and three-roomed flats is in the range of 30-55 sq. metres 
(A. A. Lyubosh, SG December 4th, 1955); here we have taken the lower figure. Of 
course, if one room plus shared kitchen is to be more typical of new building (see p. 425), 
the number of dwellings could be larger. According to Dr. Block, the standard size 
of a 1949-52 three-bedroom English council house, measured by Soviet methods, is 
about 70 sq. metres (Soviet Studies, vol. V, p. 247). 

11 Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1955, no. 11, pp. 42-55 (V. Girovsky). 

12 On general wage-problems in Soviet industry, see Soviet Studies, vol. VII, pp. 325-7. 

13 The data on the new wage system are taken from SG September 21st and October 
7th, 1955. The table was calculated by us, assuming an 8-hour day and a 25.6 day 
working month. 

14 Kharkov, Minsk, Sverdlovsk, Novosibirsk, Krasnoyarsk and Khabarovsk. 

%A,N. Dorokhov, Chief Engineer of Special Architectural and Design Office of 
Moscow City Soviet EC, SG December 2nd, 1955. 

16 This concerns auxiliaries built on the controversial ‘3rd part’ of the estimates. 

17'V. I. Svetlichny, SG November 30th, 1955. 

18 See Soviet Studies, vol. VI, pp. 448-51. 
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19 The material for the section on finance is taken from Finansy SSSR, 1955, nos. 10 
(A. Zverev, P. Podshivalenko, B. Savvin) and 11 (S. Protopopov, V. Dyadin), and SG 
September 7th (editorial), September 28th (V. Uspensky), October 23rd (V. Robotov), 
November 23rd (I. Ilin). 

20 For Mordvinov’s present post and his speech at the Congress, see SG December 
4th, 1955. 

21 G. A. Zakharov (head of architects’ shop of State Institute for Urban Design), 
SG December 4th, 1955. 

2K. A. Ivanov (head of theory ee of Institute of History and Theory of 
Architecture), SG December 4th, 1955 

3—E Iokheles (Chief Architect of te Architecture and Design Office of 
ee City Soviet EC), SG December 4th, 1955. 

24'V. E. Maslyayev, Chairman of Stalingrad a of Architects’ Union, SG 
December 2nd, 1955. 

25 .N. N. Smirnov, head of Residential and Civil Building Department of Gosstroi, 
SG December 7th, 1955; V. A. Myslin, SG November 30th, 1955. 

26 [, Loveiko at the pre-Congress Conference of Moscow Architects, SG November 
18th, 1955. 

sd ‘Myslin, loc. cit.; P. A. Abrosimov, SG November 2gth, 1955. Only 4 or 5 of the 
400 research workers in the former Academy of Architecture were engaged in this 
work; and only one Stalin prize has been awarded for it. 

28 4-5-storey blocks of flats built to individual design cost 1700-1900 rubles per 
sq. m.; Khrushchov in December 1954 at the Builders’ Conference suggested 1600- 
1700 rubles as a delivery price for Moscow; standard designs now cost 1400-1500; and 
it has been variously suggested that this should be reduced ‘50-100 per cent’ or ‘to 
1000 rubles’ (Pravda, December 28th, 1954; SG November 29th (Gradov) and 30 
(Svetlichny), 1955). 

°° Marietta Shaginyan, SG November 25th, 1955. 

30 A. A. Tatsii, Chief Architect of Kiev Institute for Civil and Industrial Building 
Design, and A. A. Sizov, head of a Leningrad Building Trust SG December 4th, 
1955; Gradov, loc. cit. 

31 See e.g. SG November 29th, 1955 (Gradov); and letter by N. Lazeiko, fitter at 
Minsk tool works, SG November 25th, 1955. 

32 A. A. Lyubosh, deputy head of Architectural Department of Leningrad City 
Soviet EC, SG December 4th, 1955; letters from the public reported by N. Bylinkin 
in SG December 7th, 1955; see also Gradov, loc. cit. 

33 Vlasov in SG November 2gth, 1955; Shkvarikov in SG November 30th, 1955. 

34 SG November 25th, 1955. 

35 Abrosimov, Shkvarikov, Shaginyan, loc. cit. 

36 P, Mikhalevich, SG November 27th, 1955; I. S. Nikolayev, head of Vesnin 
Architecture and Design Shop, SG December 2nd, 1955; Vlasov, Gradov, Shkvarikov, 
loc. cit.; K. A. Didrikhs, Chief Architect of the new town of Rubtsovsk (intended 
future population 160,000; contains large Altai tractor works); Ya. A. Rebain, Chief 
Architect of Rostov-on-Don, SG December 7th, 1955. 

37 Data in this section are taken from M. S. Osmolovsky’s report in SG November 
3oth, 1955, unless otherwise stated. 

8 400,000 cottages are said to amount to 15 million sq. metres, or 37.5 sq. metres 
per cottage (over 32 million sq. metres of urban housing were built in 1954, Jzvestia, 
January 27th, 1955). 

8° N. Bragin, Chief Engineer of Voronezh province Department of Rural Building, 
SG November 25th, 1955. 

*° ‘When we are discussing building for agricultural purposes in kolkhozy, some 
comrades ask whether we could not arrange it so that the state should do it, supplying 
materials, machinery and labour for which kolkhozy would pay an agreed sum. This 
is not possible: at present the state cannot take on the burden of building livestock and 
other farm buildings in kolkhozy. This work must be done by the efforts of the kolkhozy 
themselves’ (Pravda, February 3rd, 1955). 

‘1 P. S. Neporozhny, Chairman of Ukrainian State Committee on Building and 
Architecture, SG December 4th, 1955. 
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PREPARING FOR THE XX CONGRESS: THEORETICAL 


A Kommunist editorial (1955, no. 14) on “The Connection of Theory with 
Practice and the Party’s Educational Work’? appears to have been intended to 
give a lead in the discussion of the main issues which underlie the decisions 
of the XX Congress. The following summary of its most important points is 
followed by a translation of Molotov’s letter to the editor which was published 
in the same issue of Kommunist. The ‘wrong formulation’ admitted in Molo- 
tov’s letter was used in his foreign policy speech to the Supreme Soviet 
session in February 1955 at which Malenkov was replaced as Prime Minister. 
The close connection of the issue discussed in the letter with general pre- 
Congress policy decisions is illustrated by its treatment in the Kommunist 
editorial, and explains the delay between Molotov’s February speech and his 
admission of error. 

The editorial emphasizes the close connection between theory and practice 
in party work and then, with an obvious reference to Molotov’s letter, refers 
to ‘the theoretical and political harmfulness of attempts to apply to the present 
period expressions and characterizations which refer to a stage which is 
already past, to assert that in our country only the foundations of socialism . . . 
have so far been established. Such an assertion . . . underestimates the great 
economic, political and ideological achievements of Soviet society . . . It may 
harm our cause by distorting the perspective of our development, which leads 
to an underestimation of the strength and potentialities of the socialist system’. 

Practical disagreements are hinted at here and Molotov’s admission of 
error may indicate that decisions have been taken about them, but only brief 
general references are made in the editorial to the preparation of the sixth five- 
year plan, over which disagreements might be expected to have taken place: 


The collective experience and wisdom of the CP and its Central Com- 
mittee makes possible correct leadership in constructing communist 
society, and the successful accomplishment of measures which will mean 
a new and important step forward in the construction of socialism and in 
the gradual transition to communism. The carrying out of these measures 
will strengthen the power of the Soviet state and improve the standard of 
living of the mass of the people. The party sees its main task as being to 
care for the people’s welfare. 


This reference to the balance between investments and consumer goods is 
evidently relevant to the sixth five-year plan: it is followed later in the article 
by a repetition of the familiar strong criticisms of the ‘pseudo-economists’ 
who denied ‘the necessity of the prior development of socialist heavy industry 
in the present period’.* 

[In the second article* in this issue of Kommunist, the editorial emphasis 
on the guiding power of the party, based upon its mastery of Marxism, is 
supported by an attack on an editorial of Voprosy Ekonomiki in which it had 
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been asserted that bourgeois economics as taught by the classical school 
represented an effort to make conscious use of the law of the obligatory 
correspondence of the relations of production to the character of the pro- 
ductive forces. Before the rise of Marxism there was no real knowledge of 
the laws of economic development and no really scientific political economy: 
hence, says Kommunist, the use of these laws by bourgeois theorists was 
necessarily unconscious and empirical,‘ even at the time when it played a 
progressive part.] 

The editorial’s thesis about the harmfulness of dogmatism and the need for 
a creative development of Marxist theory is then applied to internal party 
life and international policy. The party is said to have used the Marxist 
tenet that the mass of the people decide the course of history to demonstrate 
that the theory of the cult of individuals (teoria kulta lichnosti) is anti- 
Marxist and politically harmful — ‘its manifestations in our educational and 
practical work have caused considerable harm.’ The editorial then goes on 
to explain that the party’s political and educational work raises the con- 
sciousness of the mass of the people, develops the capacities and talents of 
Soviet people in all fields of social activity, and enables Soviet democracy to 
be further developed and improved: the most important issues of the country’s 
life are submitted to discussion by the working people, and socialist legality 
is being strengthened. 


Guided by revolutionary dialectics, the party analyses events from the 
standpoint of the struggle between the new and the old . . . takes the 
measures which are necessary to remove from our path obstacles which 
hinder the development of the creative forces of Soviet people. It does not 
tolerate the self-satisfaction of some leaders and their indifference to the 
fact that they are divorced from the masses. In its struggle against harmful 
attitudes, in overcoming bureaucracy and an attitude of indifference [by 
officials] to people, in its work for reducing the cost and improving 
the work of the state machine, the party relies on the support and the 
experiences of the masses, and on the criticism from below of shortcomings 
and mistakes, and takes into account the increasing demands by the masses 
upon their leaders. 


[The implications of such an approach for the re-election of party officials 
both at the various Conferences preceding the XX Congress, and at the 
Congress itself, were indicated in the concluding section of an unsigned 
article published in Pravda, November 4th, 1955, under the heading “The 
Communist Party — Inspirer and Organizer of the Victories of Communism’. 
The Leninist ‘standards of party life and principles of party leadership’ are 
here defined as an organic combination of ‘iron discipline, centralized leader- 
ship, and subordination of the minority to majority decisions’, with ‘the 
broadest democracy, the development by every means of criticism and self- 
criticism, the right to elect and remove all leading officials from top to bottom, 
and the development of mass-activity and mass-initiative’. The application 
of this approach to public administration is discussed in the article summarized 
below, pp. 448-450.] 
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Kommunist’s editorial then deals with the need to use Marxism creatively 
in foreign policy. It emphasizes that the foreign policy of the party is based 
on ‘the Leninist principles of the struggle for peace, and of peaceful co-exis- 
tence and competition between the socialist and capitalist systems’. It refers 
to the profound changes which took place as the result of the second world 
war and of post-war developments — these changes, it says, have led to the 
general crisis of capitalism becoming more profound, to the formation of the 
community of socialist states, to the beginning of the disintegration of the 
imperialist colonial system, and to a powerful popular peace movement. ‘In 
view of the social and national® contradictions which make their appearance 
in international relationships, of the continuous struggle between progressive 
and reactionary forces, and of the continuous change in forms and methods, 
a truly Marxist approach to the analysis and evaluation of phenomena of inter- 
national life is particularly necessary. Any divorce between theory and prac- 
tice, and any attempt to chain [ourselves] to dogma is particularly inad- 
missible.’ In its foreign policy, the party combines firmness in principle 
with flexibility: this is why the Soviet Union was able to achieve its recent 
successes in the struggle for peace and for a reduction in international tension. 

The importance of a creative approach to Marxist theory by leading party 
members makes it necessary to eradicate dogmatic tendencies in party educa- 
tion, which still survive in spite of the considerable success achieved in the 
struggle against this serious shortcoming. New problems arise because the 
establishment of communism in the USSR must no longer be discussed in 
isolation: it is necessary ‘to consider, to elaborate, and to illuminate’ the main 
features of the socialist camp and its international importance, and such 
problems as the way in which different socialist states are to work together. 
These states have fundamental features in common, but these are combined 
with certain special features: they each tackle specific problems arising in‘the 
construction of socialist society by methods which vary according to their 
historical and national peculiarities. 

It is the task of party education, the editorial goes on, to explain all the 
problems arising from these new, socialist international relationships and in 
particular that the USSR has an obligation to observe socialist principles 
consistently in these matters: this will strengthen the socialist camp, and in- 
crease popular support for the USSR in other countries, and the ties between 
the CPSU and its brother parties. The CPSU combines uncompromising 
insistence on Marxist-Leninist principles in the main issues of politics and 
ideology and in everything which concerns the main interest of the workers 
in the struggle for communism with the greatest respect and tact when 
popular national feelings are involved. It is necessary to analyse and explain 
the socialist content of life in the people’s democracies in all its richness: to 
do this the schematism of some Soviet books, pamphlets, lectures and articles 
must be avoided. 

[Within a few weeks of the publication of Kommunist’s editorial Soviet 
readers were provided with practical examples of the effect of this new 
approach. The October issue of Voprosy Ekonomiki contained articles on the 
progress of economic reconstruction in China, Eastern Germany, Yugo- 
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slavia and India. The Yugoslav and Indian official development programmes 
are treated very sympathetically: both successes and difficulties are discussed 
(Yugoslav problems are illustrated by quotations from ‘comrade Tito’s’ 
speeches). The resulting impression must be that problems of development 
differ in different countries, though there is a strong case for the methods 
chosen in the orthodox communist states. This impression will be reinforced 
in the Soviet reader’s mind when he looks through Mao Tse-Tung’s speech 
and the Chinese CC resolution (fully reported in Pravda, October 26th and 
28th, 1955) on the reorganization of Chinese agriculture along co-operative 
lines. These documents are prepared by people who are clearly thinking 
independently and would not hesitate to adopt agrarian policies which are 
different from those of Russia’s ‘second revolution’. Although the main 
arguments and decisions of that period are repeated, there are some dif- 
ferences, the most important of which is that ‘dekulakization’ is replaced by a 
policy of delaying the admission of the kulaks to the collective farms until 
such time as the farms are strong enough to absorb them.] 

Kommunist’s editorial proceeds to criticise the current treatment in the 
Soviet press of the conditions of workers in capitalist countries. Many 
writers use standard expressions which do not reflect the present state 
of affairs, the specific features of the country concerned, or the variations in 
conditions between different groups of workers within each country. But only 
from the standpoint of a Marxist analysis of the actual facts is it possible to 
understand correctly the conditions and the struggle of the working people of 
the capitalist countries, to understand and explain its prospects, and to esti- 
mate the inspiration given to the struggle by the example of the socialist 
countries. 

This fairly frank disownment at least of the more popular concepts of the 
continuous absolute impoverishment of the working-class in capitalist countries 
is followed by a rejection of ‘the simplified concepts of the disintegration of 
capitalism which occur in our propaganda’ (as an extreme instance Kats’ 
notorious unpublished paper‘ is cited, with reference to its thesis that capi- 
talist reproduction proceeds on a contracting scale). Such concepts lead to a 
denial or belittling of the achievements of the capitalist countries in produc- 
tion, science and technology. The nihilistic and contemptuous attitude to 
foreign science taken until recently in our educational work (propaganda) 
encouraged complacency among economists and technicians with the result 
that some branches of science and technology lagged behind. ‘It is necessary 
to assess correctly the forces and potentialities of capitalism, neither belittling 
nor exaggerating them, and to show fully the extent of the contradictions of 
imperialism and how they have intensified to an extreme point in the period 
of the general crisis of capitalism. By showing irrefutably the advantages of the 
socialist system over capitalism our educational work will inspire the workers 
to achieve new successes in the competition between the two systems.’ 

To achieve its purposes, communist education must be creative rather than 
academic. The study of the history of the CPSU should concentrate not on 
the study of the remote past, as it frequently does, but on the application of the 
lessons of history to the tasks of the present. Thorough study of the original 
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works of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin will supply communists not only 
with definite answers to problems but also with the method which was used 
to reach these answers: a concrete historical approach to events and facts; the 
interpretation of them in the light of dialectics, the theory of development; 
the analysis of social and economic conditions from every angle in order to 
formulate the policy and tactics of the party in every period. ‘Such an approach 
will help us to assess the value of the answers provided by Marxism-Leninism 
for both past and present practice: at the same time, it will prevent us from 
turning these answers into dogmas.’ 

The importance of the practical application of Marxist-Leninist theory, and 
the harmfulness of teaching it scholastically, are returned to in a Pravda 
editorial, December 3rd, 1955, entitled ‘Overcome the Separation between 
Ideological Work and Practice.’ The abstract approach is described as priest- 
craft (popovshchina), and as treating communism as only a remote aim; 
Marxist-Leninist theory should be applied in practice as well as explained 
because ‘in our country socialist society has now been built in the main’ (the 
expression used is the same as in Molotov’s letter) ‘and we are faced with the 
great tasks of gradual transition to communism.’ At recent party Conferences 
it has been reported that advocates of a practical approach to theoretical educa- 
tion are frequently accused of empiricism (delyachestvo) and oversimplifica- 
tion, but such accusations, Pravda comments, contradict the basic Leninist 
attitude. 

Propaganda and agitatsia' should explain both successes and achievements, 
and shortcomings and difficulties of growth, the reasons for these short- 
comings and their transitional character, and should also show the quickest 
way to overcome them. The strength of communist propaganda lies in its 
truthfulness, concreteness, accessibility and effectiveness. Party education 
should emphasise knowledge immediately connected with practice. Political 
economy, including the economics of each industry and branch of agricul- 
ture, should therefore occupy a central place in party education. 

R.S. 


1 Partiinaya propaganda. A translation by ‘propaganda’ would be misleading as 
this term in English tends to cover what in the Russian revolutionary tradition is 
termed agitatsia, i.e. the spreading of fairly simple slogans, covering only one or a few 
topical issues and addressed to a very broad audience. Propaganda as defined by Lenin 
(in accordance with earlier revolutionary tradition) is the advocacy of fairly complicated 
systems of ideas, in a more systematic way, before a more restricted audience. (Of 
course, a party which has been in control of the educational system for thirty-eight 
years can appeal, even in its propaganda, to strata broader than those it influenced at 
the time when Lenin made this definition; but at any particular moment the audience 
for, say, an analysis such as that in the Kommunist editorial is smaller than that to which, 
for example, the appeal to meet the XX Congress by increased production efforts is 
directed.) The translation of propaganda by ‘educational work’ is not quite happy as it 
may not emphasize sufficiently those aspects of propaganda which can be described as 
‘educational’ only in a very broad sense (e.g. the more serious aspects of journalism): 
in cases where emphasis has to be laid upon such aspects (e.g. in this journal, vol. V, 
p. 404) the use of the original term may be better. 

2 The words imply that the writers are not prepared to say that the policy of increas- 
ing the output of producer goods more rapidly than that of consumer goods is a result 
of economic laws more general than the needs of the present stage in the development 
of the USSR. This may interest our readers in view of Strumilin’s article and the 
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subsequent discussion in our journal (vol. VII, pp. 52, 161 and 274). In the Pravda 
article on November 4th, referred to later, however, the condemnation of the ‘pseudo- 
economists’, although it is less sharp, is directed against ‘economists who, vulgarizing 
the basic economic law of socialism’ asserted that ‘at a particular stage in the building 
of socialism’ the preferential treatment of heavy industry can come to an end. 

3M. Selektor, “The Regularities of Social Development’, Kommunist, 1955, no. 14, 
esp. pp. 14-15. 

4 This formula appears to me to be an attempt to modify Stalin’s statement on the 
point (in reply to Notkin, Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, Engl. Ed., 
1952, pp. 54-6), without formally disowning it. Unconscious utilization of an objective 
law of development appears to be a contradiction in terms. Stalin does not seem to 
have had any such concept in mind — he emphasizes the bourgeoisie’s ‘vital interest’ 
in adapting the relations of production to the character of the productive forces, and 
that it “champions the utilization of economic laws in the interests of society’. The only 
element of lack of consciousness allowed for by Stalin’s approach is that the classical 
economists did not know that the correspondence between productive forces and rela- 
tions of production which they could achieve was only temporary — i.e. they did not 
know that bourgeois society is historically limited. Selektor on the other hand, asserts 
that the Physiocrats, Adam Smith and Ricardo helped to bring about a more advanced 
form of relations of production only empirically, without knowing that this was what 
they were doing. The implication of this is that Selektor denies that there is a 
fundamental difference between the degrees of insight accessible to bourgeois thinkers 
during the progressive and the declining stages of capitalism; he is reasserting the 
position of Marxism as not only the most advanced but even as the only scientific method 
of social investigation, as Zhdanov emphasized in his speech to the philosophers in 1947. 
This attitude to the bourgeois social sciences of even the classical period may be com- 
pared with the attitude now taken in the USSR to contemporary natural science and 
technology in capitalist countries. 

5 The term used (mezhnatsionalnye) refers to national tension within multi-national 
states, colonial emancipation movements etc. as distinct from international (mezh- 
dunarodnye) relations. 

® See Soviet Studies, vol. VII, p. 67. 





MOLOTOV’S LETTER 


Molotov’s famous retraction, published in Kommunist no. 14, 1955, is 
translated in full below. It certainly bears some relation to the situation in 
Soviet theory, and— if the erroneous phrase was used deliberately — to the 
investment-consumption controversy in particular. 

Definition of the stage reached is an important part of the official theory (or 
what may be called the single intellectual system), especially in connection 
with the popularization of large policy decisions. Molotov’s phrase, which 
implied that socialism was yet to be attained, amounted to a revision of the 
official view that it had been attained long ago (and formally registered in the 
new constitution of 1936). This inconsistency would have to be explained or 
corrected. The questions that arise are (a) why was the correction made 
publicly instead of by internal party circular, (b) why seven months late, and 
(c) why, if the phrase was a slip of the tongue, did it get past the political 
proof-reading at Pravda? A possible general answer to all three questions is a 
decline in the strictness of attention to the single intellectual system as such, 
and a decision, probably taken in some connection with preparations for the 
party congress, to remedy this. 

If the phrase was used and printed deliberately, it must have been a piece of 
kite-flying to test reactions towards a revision in the definition of the stage 
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reached. To declare that ‘socialism’ has not yet been attained would have far- 
reaching effects on the theory of Soviet development, especially in its political 
use as the framework of basic policy decisions, such as the decision to con- 
tinue high rates of investment in the heavy industries. 

Whatever the view of its political significance, however, Molotov’s letter 
illustrates the difficulties facing the single intellectual system now that the 
USSR is entering a period of consolidating, as distinct from constructing, its 
social system. The simple and very useful notional device of ‘early’, ‘middle’ 
and ‘late’ phases, widely used in Western study of social systems, is not avail- 
able to the Soviet theorists and politicians in handling the development of 
their own social system. They are restricted to the phases, taken straight from 
dialectics, of rise and decline. For ‘socialism’ this amounts to the construction 
of the system and — as soon as that is attained — its gradual absorption into 
its successor, full communism. This two-phase notional equipment must 
become increasingly inadequate in handling the definition of sub-stages 


within the general stage of ‘socialism’. 
J. M. 


TO THE EDITORS OF KOMMUNIST 

I request that the following letter from me should be published in the 
Kommunist. 

In my report to the session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on 
February 8th, 1955, I committed an error of formulation on the question of 
building (postroeniye) a socialist society in the USSR. In the report I said: 
‘Side by side with the Soviet Union, where the foundations (osnovy) of a 
socialist society have already been built, there are also peoples’ democracies 
which have taken only the first, but highly important, steps in the direction 
of socialism.’ 

This erroneous formulation leads to the mistaken view that a socialist 
society has not yet been built (postroyeno) in the USSR, that only the foun- 
dations (osnovy) of a socialist society have been built, that is the foundation 
( fundament) of a socialist society, which does not correspond with the facts 
and is at variance with the evaluation of the results of building socialism in 
the USSR which has been given frequently in party documents. 

Thus, as early as 1932, the Resolution of the XVII Party Conference 
pointed out that the building of the foundations of socialism had been com- 
pleted (zaversheno) in the USSR, and that the Leninist question ‘who will 
win’ had been decided, completely and irrevocably, against capitalism and in 
favour of socialism both in the town and in the village. 

As the result of the further successes achieved in socialist construction, the 
XVIII Congress of the CPSU(5) noted that the USSR had entered a new 
phase (polosa) of her development, the phase of completing the construc- 
tion (stroitelstvo) of socialism and of the gradual transition to a communist 
society. 

During the subsequent period, the Soviet people under the leadership of 
the Communist’ Party has achieved immense successes in completing the 
building of the edifice (postroeniye zdaniya) of a socialist society in the USSR. 
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The powerful material and technical basis (baza) of socialist society has 
immeasurably grown and consolidated; both in industry and agriculture, 
socialist relations of production have been strengthened and consolidated to 
the full, grounded in the complete (bezrazdelnoye) domination of public 
socialist property and in relations of comradely co-operation which exclude 
any possible exploitation of man by man. 

These successes in the construction of socialism in the USSR are also re- 
flected in the statute of our party adopted by the XIX Congress of the CPSU, 
which states that the party ‘has made possible the building of a socialist society’, 
and that ‘now the main tasks of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
are to build a communist society by way of a gradual transition from 
socialism to communism.’ 

In accordance with the above, I consider that my formulation on the 
question of building a socialist society in the USSR at the session of the 
Supreme Soviet on February 8th, 1955, from which it can be deduced that 
only the foundations of a socialist society have been built in the Soviet Union, 
is theoretically erroneous and politically harmful. 

The political harmfulness of this formulation lies in the fact that it brings 
confusion into ideological matters, contradicts the decisions of the party on 
the questions of building a socialist society in the USSR, and casts doubt on 
the existence in our country of a socialist society which has already in the main 
(v osnovnom) been built. 

V. Mo.otov 
t6th September, 1955. 





PREPARING FOR THE XX CONGRESS: ORGANIZATIONAL 


The preparation of public opinion for the XX Congress concentrated 
attention on the socialist competition between enterprises which was initiated 
in honour of the Congress. Internal party preparation was built round the 
discussion of draft five-year plans at each factory (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VII, 
Pp. 310, 327): this was initiated by the CC plenary meeting in July which 
decided to convene the Congress. Apparently the discussion in the factories 
took place in September to October 1955.' Lenin’s doctrine that ‘socialism 
cannot be built by orders from above’ is emphasized; he is quoted as saying 
that ‘the mechanical attitude taken by bureaucracy and officialdom is alien to 
the spirit of socialism; living and creative socialism is made by the mass of 
the people’. Koryagin' adds to this quotation the remark that ‘the party 
determinedly fights against attempts to turn socialist competition into a 
function of the state machine (okazenit)’. As a favourable example of the dis- 
cussion of the draft five-year plans he mentions the Yaroslavl vehicle building 
factory: in all, 165 persons contributed specific suggestions to the discussions 
at its shop meetings, and those included 63 workers — by 1960 output is 
planned to rise to 360 per cent of the 1955 level and the productivity of labour 
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to 220 per cent. Unfavourable examples quoted include coal mines whose 
five year plans envisage little or no increase in the productivity of labour except 
from the increase and improvement of technical equipment. In addition, 
some articles published in the press during the preparation of the Congress 
are devoted to individual investment projects: these included suggestions for 
regional developments made by representatives of the local interests (e.g. the 
article ‘All-round Development of the Angren Coal Basin’, published by the 
secretary of the town committee of the party in Pravda Vostoka — Uzbekistan 
— November 12th, 1955). ‘The discussion pages which were published as 
usual in Pravda during the weeks preceding the Congress were also fully 
devoted to problems of the new five-year plan. However, they included 
matters of more general social importance: it was proposed, for example, that 
the remuneration of kolkhoz labour should be based on a guaranteed minimum 
(Pravda, February 2nd, 1956), and that all children leaving secondary schools 
should enter production work before proceeding to the university (ibid., 
January 2oth and 27th). 

The first step in the immediate preparation for a party Congress is the hold- 
ing of report meetings of the primary units or cells, where the re-election of 
the committees and the election of delegates to city and district conferences 
takes place. A survey of the progress of these meetings, made at a time when 
they were still proceeding, is given in Partiinaya Zhizn, no. 19 (October) 1955. 
The reported discussions directed their criticism to factory work and to the 
help or lack of help given by the party committee towards its improvement. 
The participation of party members in this work appears to have been good — 
in a number of provinces go per cent of all the party members are reported to 
have attended the meetings and up to 56 per cent to have taken part in the 
discussions. As evidence of the progress made (apparently since the prepara- 
tion of the XIX Congress in 1952) it is noted that cases where only speakers 
briefed in advance catch the chairman’s eye and where the election procedure 
is reduced to a mere formality are now rare exceptions. However, they do 
sometimes occur and are condemned as ‘having nothing in common with 
real leadership’. Criticism is also made of the practice of surrounding the 
meetings with a formal conventional atmosphere, of electing all kinds of 
higher officials to the praesidium; it is argued that this is not likely to encourage 
the average party member to participate actively in the meetings. In the 
majority of cases, however, the nomination of candidates is followed by a 
lively discussion; thus at a Moscow factory for producing small cars eight 
party members took part in the discussion when the name of the retiring 
secretary of the party committee was put forward for re-election, and in the 
end he failed to be re-elected in the secret ballot. It is noted as an achieve- 
ment that the former tendency to neglect workers from the bench in the 
election of party committees is being corrected: the example of four large 
works (the Kuznetsk combine, the Kemerovo electrical works and two mines) 
is quoted with approval. In each of them four of the eleven members of the 
new party committee are workers from the bench. But in one large textile 
factory there is no woman spinner or weaver among the four workers elected 
to the party committee, and there are instances when only a single worker is 
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elected. The election of four manual workers out of eleven committee mem- 
bers is evidently recommended as a standard to go by, and is described as 
great progress as compared with the earlier position. This illustrates the extent 
to which managerial and technical staff were favoured until quite recently by 
the current insistence on educational standards, an arrangement which con- 
tradicts the party’s theoretical outlook and fails to reflect the actual composi- 
tion of its membership.* 

The way in which the party leadership wishes the party conferences pre- 
paring for the Congress to be conducted is indicated by the descrpition of 
them, in Partiinaya Zhizn, no. 19 (October), 1955, as the ‘platform where the 
rank-and-file test their leaders by listening to their reports, criticizing their 
shortcomings, and electing, or refusing to elect, certain comrades as members 
of the leading bodies’, The duty of party officials to report back on their 
work is closely connected with the process of submitting them for re-election: 
‘democratic elections cannot be genuine unless they are connected with the 
all-round examination of the work of the party body concerned, and with 
checking both the achievements and the shortcomings of the party leaders’ 
(p. 70). Thus, the denunciation of bad examples of bureaucracy and the sup- 
pression of criticism within the party (see below p. 442ff.) provided a pre- 
paratory step for the re-election campaign. 

In reporting the district and provincial party Conferences, the party press 
tried to discourage complacency even in organizations where the re-election 
of former leaders seems to indicate that the general level of work was regarded 
as reasonably satisfactory. Thus, the report in Pravda Vostoka, November 
16th, 1955, on the Conference of the October district of Tashkent city, for 
example, extensively reports criticisms of all kinds of faults in work; these 
include the failure of particular factories to fulfil their plans and of the 
responsible officials of the district committee to examine closely the life of the 
primary party organizations, shturmovshchina which has to make up at the 
eleventh hour for time lost, neglect of mass work in the district House of 
Culture, neglect of the children’s theatre and of anti-religious scientific 
education, and insufficient attention to the struggle for the emancipation of 
women. In the end, however, the Conference accepted the work of the district 
committee as satisfactory on the whole, and re-elected most of its members, 
including the two secretaries (a third secretary, a woman, was also elected). 
In cases where the work of provincial leaders was regarded as obviously un- 
satisfactory, their demotion was decided upon at a meeting of the provincial 
committee in which a representative of the CC participated. In these cases 
the party Conference heard reports on past work from the mew secretaries. 
Thus, at the plenary meeting of the Gorky provincial committee, reported 
in Pravda, November 5th, 1955, all kinds of bad work in industry, agriculture 
and housing are mentioned, but the retiring secretary is reproached only as 
being ‘incapable of leading a party organization as large as that of Gorky 
province’ — he therefore appears to have been moved to a smaller unit. The 
Nakhichevan provincial committee (see below p. 445ff.), was apparently 
regarded as an intermediate case, as only some of its officials were re-elected. 
Ina survey of the work of those provincial conferences which had taken place 
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up to then, in an editorial in Pravda, December 24th, 1955, it was emphasized 
that plan fulfilment by industry as a whole and ‘the progress of agriculture 
as a whole to a new and better level’ should not be allowed to hide the back- 
wardness of important works, districts and farms. The pre-occupation with 
economic issues which appears in all these discussions seems to have led 
sometimes to neglect of other questions; at the Semipalatinsk provincial con- 
ference, problems of ideological and educational work were mentioned in the 
report of the retiring committee but ignored in the discussion. 

The methods of work of party committees which are regarded as desirable 
are illustrated in the article ‘Strictly Observe the Principle of Collective 
Leadership’, published by the secretary of the CP of Latvia in Pravda, 
October 3rd, 1955. In the districts cited as favourable examples, draft deci- 
sions are communicated in time by the secretaries to the other members of the 
byuro of the district committee, and the byuro itself meets fortnightly; the 
other members of the district aktiv, leading workers in administration and 
economy, outstanding kolkhozniks and agricultural specialists, are also con- 
sulted.* All members of the byuro help the secretaries in carrying out their 
work, especially in helping the farms to improve their work. Bad examples 
cited include (as an extraordinary event) the case of a secretary who had a 
kolkhoz member who criticized him removed from a meeting of farm mem- 
bers. The usual type of criticism is the overburdening of the agenda of party 
committees with questions of secondary importance, and of the interpretation 
of the doctrine of collective leadership as meaning that the secretary’s personal 
responsibility for carrying out party decisions has ceased. ‘Party leadership 
is inconceivable unless the personal responsibility of the party worker for the 
carrying out of decisions reached is increased’. 

R.S. 


1A. Koryagin, writing in Pravda, October 12th, 1955, under the heading “Technical 
Progress and Increase in the Productivity of Labour’ speaks of the factory discussions 
as just being in progress; and in the unsigned policy article in the issue of November 
4th, mentioned above, p. 434 the discussion is mentioned as an event of the recent 
past — its value for the discovery of additional production potential is emphasized. 

? Overall figures are naturally misleading as they include administrative and cultural 
workers, the army (where only officers and N.C.O.s are likely to remain beyond the 
komsomol age),-etc. A report in Pravda, November 23rd, 1955, about the work of the 
two committees of Prokopyevsk, an important mining centre, states that of 2,700 mem- 
bers working in the mines, 1,700 work underground; among those there are 345 skilled 
workers at the coal face and about 400 foremen. (This number of foremen is about 
30 per cent of the total: it is mentioned that only about one-third of the foremen have 
special education — the majority, and even the majority of section managers are pro- 
moted workers.) Even if it is assumed that most of the party members working above 
ground are office workers or technicians, there would be an absolute majority of 
manual workers, most of them highly skilled, within the party organizations; if the rule 
recommended by Partiinaya Zhizn is applied to these mines, manual workers would 
still be considerably under-represented on the party committees. 

3 Partiinaya Zhizn, 1956, no. 1, p. 46, supports the claim of communists to be present, 
if they wish, at meetings of the byuro of the district committee when questions con- 
cerning the institution in which they work are being discussed; the opposite practice is 
criticized as bureaucratic and unjustifiably secretive. 








PREPARING FOR THE XX CONGRESS: 
EXAMPLES OF PRACTICAL CRITICISM 


The following documents provide examples of criticism of the work of 
party organizations which was current in the preliminary stages of preparation 
for the party congress. Item (a) is a letter to Pravda, dealing with the work 
of the party branch of local government officers working for a district soviet. 
Item (b), from the Army newspaper, is particularly interesting because of the 
light it throws on party responsibilities in a military establishment. Item (c), 
from the Azerbaidjan daily newspaper, may illustrate the kind of criticism of 
the work of agriculture and industry which was made at the party conference 
of a very average province for from Moscow and even from Baku (Nakhi- 
chevan, an antonomous republic within Azerbaidjan, is predominantly 
agricultural). 


R.S. 


(a) Is this the Way the Party Branch of a Local Government Authority 
should work? 


A letter from communists 
(from Pravda, August 13th, 1955) 

The plenary session of the CC of the CPSU in July has laid down tasks of 
great historical importance. These aim at further improvements in the 
machinery of government and in the work of the party organizations in Soviet 
institutions. Nevertheless there are still serious shortcomings in these fields. 

Recently, under instructions from the Kirov district committee of the party 
in Leningrad, we have examined the work of the party branch (organizatsiya) 
in the Executive Committee of the district soviet. We have found a great 
deal of bureaucracy, red tape and callousness towards people. The Executive 
Committee and its departments are drowning themselves in a flood of papers. 
At times it goes so far that the chairman of the Executive Committee, Com- 
rade Gruzdev, gives nothing but written instructions to the vice-chairmen and 
heads of departments. 

More than 80 communists are working on the Executive Committee’s staff. 
It is their duty to set an example of zealous work, and to see to it that govern- 
mental machinery is well organized and efficient. Unfortunately the party 
organization of the Executive Committee is not up to its tasks. It does not 
give proper attention to the problem of improving the working methods of the 
Executive Committee’s staff. 

Party meetings here are prepared in a hurry, and are mostly dull. Often as 
many as one third of the communists on the books of the party branch are 
absent from the meetings. One of the things seriously wrong with the meet- 
ings is the weakness of criticism from the rank-and-file. Communists are 
afraid to criticize leading officials. At one meeting, criticisms were made of 
the vice-chairman of the Executive Committee, Comrade Tsvetkov, and the 
secretary of the Committee, Comrade Kuznetsov. Tsvetkov at once pounced 
on the critic, and Kuznetsov tried to ferret out who was ‘behind it’. 
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But it is just because there is no criticism that incidents like the following 
were able to occur. For some years A, G. Smirnova, a woman worker in the 
Krasny Treugolnik factory, has been calling on the Executive Committee of 
the district soviet with the same complaint. But all her efforts have been in 
vain. It was only recently that the chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Comrade Gruzdev, really got down to the main point of her application, 
and discovered that it could have been granted long ago. It was all due to 
the bureaucratic attitude of the Executive Committee officials to the heart 
of the matter, towards human beings. 

Occasionally things happen which read like tall stories. Once, at a meeting 
of the party bureau, Comrade Demchenko, chief of a department of the 
Executive Committee, who is at the same time deputy secretary of the party 
organization, was accused of being a bureaucrat. Demchenko protested. So 
the question whether he was a bureaucrat was put to the vote. With one 
exception, all the members of the bureau voted that Demchenko was a bureau- 
crat. The only one who had abstained was — Demchenko himself! 

People come to the Executive Committee with their needs, troubles 
and requests. It is impossible to grant every request, but every request must 
be given thorough attention. The point is that some responsible officials lack 
the gift of attentiveness, sensitivity and humanity. The secretary of the 
Executive Committee, Comrade Kuznetsov, regards it as an unpleasant bur- 
den to attend to working people and always tries to put the job on someone 
else’s shoulders. The vice-chairman of the Executive Committee, Comrade 
Tsvetkov, has gained the bad reputation of a man who is bureaucratic, callous 
and cowardly. He never straightens out a problem. 

The party organization does not pay due attention to the work of educating 
the officials and improving their outlook. Many leading officials fail to improve 
their own political understanding. According to the party bureau, most of the 
communists are ‘studying on their own’. It appears, however, that in fact 
they are merely ‘studying on their own’ on paper. The party bureau shows 
no interest in the way communists are developing themselves; and it does not 
give them the help they need in this. 

The Kirov district committee of the party is much to blame for the bad 
faults in the work of the party branch of the Executive Committee of the 
district soviet. Until recently, it appeared to ignore the fact that the Exe- 
cutive Committee has a party branch. The district committee did not direct 
its work or give it day-to-day help. This was bound to have bad results. But 
it is quite obvious that, without improving the work of the party branches of 
local soviet bodies, it is impossible to improve the machinery of local 
government. 

I, Stepanov, N. Antonov, A. MALYUTIN 
Leningrad 


(b) How a ‘personal case’ was concocted 
(from Krasnaya Zvezda, October 8th, 1955) 
In August of this year a party student of the ‘Lenin’ Military-Political 
Academy, Comrade Garyugin, wrote a letter to the editors of Krasnaya 
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Zvezda. He stated, in particular, that at the time of the final examination 
officials of the personnel department often distract students from their studies 
by summoning them to all kinds of discussions. This gets on the students’ 
nerves and prevents them from calmly preparing for the examination. 

Garyugin, a communist, expressed his anxiety about the wrong methods 
used in conducting these discussions with the final-year students. “The dis- 
cussions are often turned into a formal checking of information given in the 
questionnaires,’ wrote Comrade Garyugin, ‘and this is because all-important 
and highly essential work with people is not being done continuously but is 
postponed as a rule until the last days of study. But then large groups of 
students are feverishly summoned to the discussions.’ 

Comrade Garyugin criticized the Political Department of the Academy 
and the party bureau of the faculty boldly and frankly. He wrote that towards 
the end of the course the political department and the party bureau of the 
faculty washed their hands of the studies of the final-year students, that they 
show little interest in their life, studies and future, and pay little attention to 
their wishes and aspirations. ‘Yet one would like,’ he wrote, ‘the officials of 
the Political Department and the members of the party bureau of the faculty 
to show a greater interest in what happens to their pupils.’ 

The facts outlined in Comrade Garyugin’s letter have been confirmed. A 
higher political body has acknowledged that there is too much rush and too 
little preparedness in the work with the final-year students, and has proposed 
that the Political Department of the Academy should remedy this defect. 

This, it seemed, would be the end of the story of Comrade Garyugin’s 
letter. But this was not so — the real story was only beginning. As soon as 
those verifying the case had left, Comrade Garyugin was summoned to the 
party bureau of the faculty and requested to explain the criticism he had 
made in his letter to the newspaper, both orally and in writing. 

From the party bureau Comrade Garyugin was asked to go to the director 
of the course, Comrade Gordeyev, and the latter said bluntly: ‘You will 
either retract and admit that your letter was slanderous, or you will have “a 
talk” with the Head of the Political Department of the Academy.’ 

It is quite obvious that a communist could not retract from what he had 
said and admit something which was not true. He stated once more, both 
orally and in writing, that he was not guilty of slander, and that he had acted 
in conformity with the Rules of the party. But all this was of no avail. A 
few days later Comrade Garyugin was summoned for an interview with the 
Head of the Political Department of the Academy, Comrade Sytenko. 

One would have expected the Political Department to go to the root of the 
matter and to condemn the stifling of criticism. But unfortunately, this is not 
what happened. After the interview, the Head of the Political Department 
summoned the secretary of the party commission, Comrade Ustinov, and 
instructed him to prepare a report, for the purpose of calling Comrade 
Garyugin to give an account of himself before the party. 

The preparations did in fact start. Minutes, statements and explanatory 
notes were hurriédly drawn up, and all sorts of inquiries were made into the 
past record of Comrade Garyugin. 
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The communists Gordeyev and Gorbushin, who were directly affected by 
the criticism raised in the letter, were particularly zealous in the matter. They 
did everything in their power to ferret out facts to discredit Garyugin. 

At one time, for example, a disciplinary penalty had been imposed on Com- 
rade Garyugin: the penalty had been cancelled, and all the students had for- 
gotten about it. But Comrades Gorbushin and Gordeyev remembered it. 
Having learned that Comrade Garyugin had criticized them, they immediately 
made up the minutes of a staff meeting, including the criticism levelled against 
Comrade Garyugin, and sent them simultaneously to two political authorities. 

From the way the investigation was going, it was evident that Comrades 
Gordeyev and Gorbushin were shielding themselves and twisting the case so 
as to make it appear as if Comrade Garyugin, in his letter, had criticized 
rank-and-file communists, and not them at all. 

Comrade Garyugin was not told outright at the meeting of the party com- 
mission that he was being called to account before the party because of his 
criticism. But one has only to look into the minutes of the meeting and to 
read the record of Comrade Ustinov’s speech for everything to become as 
plain as daylight. Ustinov plunged right into it: ‘Comrade Garyugin has 
reported to Krasnaya Zvezda some of the mistakes we have made in assessing 
the final-year students, and he has made an unjustified charge against several 
communists.’ 

It was in vain that Comrade Garyugin asserted and argued that, in his 
letter to the editors, he had neither slandered anyone nor undermined 
anyone’s authority, and had acted from the best of motives. Ustinov was 
implacable. He demanded resolutely that Comrade Garyugin should be 
reprimanded, and reprimanded he was. 

But what for? For what offence? The members of the party commission 
did not bother to look into that. It is therefore not by accident that the 
formulation of the decision of the party commission is nebulous, confused and 
imprecise. It says literally this: ‘It has been resolved to reprimand Comrade 
A. N. Garyugin for having made an unjustified charge against several com- 
munists by alleging that the opinion expressed by them in evaluating the facts 
set out in the conclusions has been arrived at under pressure from those in 
charge of the study course.’ 

For over a month Comrade Garyugin has been calling at the Political 
Department trying to get the party commission to review its decision and to 
remove from him the stigma of a slanderer. But the officials of the Political 
Department are continuing to boost the story. So far 39 people have been 
dragged into the whirlpool of the investigation, and several higher party 
bodies are engaged in examining the case of Comrade Garyugin! The total 
volume of documents drawn up in this case has risen from two pages (the 
copies of the letter to the editors) to 242 sheets! Everybody, from the secretary 
of the party bureau of the faculty to the head of the Political Department, is 
drawing up documents about the case of Comrade Garyugin. The secretary 
of the party commission, Comrade Ustinov, alone has ‘interrogated’ 25 
people and prepared 95 sheets of various documents discrediting Comrade 


Garyugin. 
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Yet quite recently Garyugin had been praised for doing well in his studies 
and held up as a model party activist. One of his reports, signed by Com- 
rades Gordeyev and Gorbushin, says that Comrade Garyugin ‘has earned 
himself top marks in his studies, taken an active part in the work of the party 
organization, served three years as editor of the wall newspaper of the study 
course, conducted party education for the district committee of the CPSU, 
and was a member of the society of military science attached to the chair of 
history. He was conscientious in fulfilling his responsibilities.’ 

But now all this does not count. The stiflers of criticism are drawing up 
new documents by picking out adverse references from old reports. This is 
being done by people entrusted with the training of leading political officials! 

The whole shameful story shows that some comrades in the Military- 
Political Academy are forgetting the party Rules. Yet they say plainly that to 
stifle criticism is a great evil, an evil which must be resolutely combated. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL N. BORANENKOV 


(c) The Nakhichevan Provincial Party Conference 
(from Bakinsky Rabochy, December gth, 1955) 


Complying with the historic decisions of the January and July plenary 
sessions of the CC of the CPSU, the Nakhichevan provincial organization 
of the party has somewhat improved its management of economic and 
cultural work in the republic this year, and has achieved certain successes. 
The Nakhichevan ASSR, in 1955, has exceeded the state directives on the 
procurement of grain, tobacco, grapes, wool, eggs and other agricultural 
products. 

There has been a certain improvement in the work of the factories. The 
Ordubad silk-winding factory, the silkworm egg breeding plant, the food 
canning plant, and local industry in Norashen and Ordubad have exceeded 
their plans and produced a great deal of additional output. The Norashen 
cottoncleaning plant and the Nakhichevan wine trust are working efficiently. 

But despite these successes, there are still serious weaknesses in the economy 
of the Nakhichevan ASSR. This was revealed at the provincial party con- 
ference which discussed the report of the provincial committee. The con- 
ference heard a report from the secretary of the Nakhichevan provincial 
committee of the CP of Azerbaidjan, comrade Askerov. 

The conference has shown that full use is certainly not being made every- 
where in the republic of the rich possibilities available for bringing about a 
drastic improvement in all the branches of kolkhoz production. This is due 
to the fact that the provincial committee and the district committees of the 
CP of Azerbaidjan have still not done much to shake off the tendency to con- 
fine leadership to verbal declarations (deklarativnost). ‘The officials of the 
provincial committee have not yet acquired a proper grasp of the affairs of 
every kolkhoz and district, especially the backward ones, and their leadership 
is still vague and ineffective. 

The delegates who spoke in the debate emphasized that the two cotton 
growing districts — Nakhichevan and Norashen — have still not fulfilled the 
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cotton delivery plan. In the republic as a whole, the plan for the procure- 
ment of raw silk has been fulfilled by [only] 81 per cent. This is the result of 
the failure of the provincial and district organizations to have a proper sense 
of responsibility for the state of cotton cultivation, and to take effective 
measures for an efficient organization of the harvesting work. 

Comrades Zeinalov, Nadzhafkuliyev and others mentioned the problem 
of cattle breeding. They pointed out that, since the January plenary session 
of the CC of the CPSU, there has been no material change in the cattle-breed- 
ing position in the republic. The collective farms have failed to increase milk 
yields this year. Cattle productivity is still very low, The agricultural artels 
are not working consistently for either an improvement in the pedigree of the 
cattle or against the dryness of the cows, and they are allowing the number 
of cattle to fall. 

The speeches of the delegates showed clearly that the root cause of the 
backwardness in cattle-breeding is the absence of a good fodder base. Year 
after year the collective farms fail to carry out their assignments regarding 
the procurement of hay, The cattle are badly provided with succulent fodder. 
This is the first year that 3,044 hectares have been sown with maize, but as 
the crops were badly tended, the maize sowings have completely perished in 
many collective farms. This is why the plan for laying the foundations of a 
silo has only been fulfilled by 50 per cent. 

The district party organizations are not taking the trouble to consolidate 
the cattle-breeding brigades by enrolling the best collective farmers and 
particularly communists. At present, few communists and komsomol mem- 
bers are working in the livestock farms. 

Comrade Kuliyev and other delegates raised the problem of the small 
amount of attention paid by the provincial party, soviet and agricultural 
authorities to grain farming. The result of this is that year after year the 
collective farms are not fulfilling the plans for the productivity of grain crops. 
In 1955 the agricultural artels have delivered less grain than last year. 

Comrades Veliyev, Makhmudov and others strongly criticized the work of 
the MTS which are still operating as contractors and often fail to honour 
their contractual obligations towards the collective farms (sic). 

The secretary of the Dzhulfa district committee of the CP of Azerbaidjan, 
comrade Mamedov, said: 


It is impossible for the provincial committee not to be aware that for four 
years the Dzhulfa MTS has not been carrying out the plans for tractor work, 
and the MTS has not reached its output target this year either. The pro- 
vincial committee knows that the unsatisfactory work of the station is due 
to the lack of permanent staff. The MTS has no chief engineer and is 
short of fitters, turners and mechanics. There are none in the district. 
Yet neither the provincial committee nor the ministries of agriculture of 
the Nakhichevan ASSR and of the Azerbaidjan SSR are doing anything 
to strengthen the MTS by means of skilled workers. 


The republic has many backward collective farms. Each of them has its 
own difficulties to cope with. It would not be right to assert that the provincial 
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committee and the district committees of the party are paying no attention 
whatever to them. Many experienced comrades have been sent to the back- 
ward artels to serve as chairmen, brigade leaders and livestock farm managers. 
But, as the delegates emphasized, that is about all. There is no proper 
examination of what is going on in the collective farms; the people assigned 
to them are getting no effective help. In this connection, comrade Mkrtchyan 
criticized the way the provincial committee works. He said: 


It cannot be said that the secretaries, the members of the bureau of the 
provincial committee of the party, and other republican officials do not 
visit the districts, the MTS and the collective farms. But, more often 
than not, their trips are too short, and as a rule they are made when a cam- 
paign is on, The officials of the provincial committee do not stop anywhere 
for any length of time. ’ 


Comrades Merkulov and Arutyunov dwelt on the ideological work among 
the working people of the republic. Many primary organizations are so ab- 
sorbed by business matters that they completely ignore the work of agitation 
and propaganda. There are many serious defects in the work of cultural 
and educational bodies. Their work among the masses is out of touch with 
the economic tasks that are being solved by the districts, and they do not 
explain sufficiently the decisions of the party and the government to the 
people of the kolkhoz village. 

The provision of lectures in the republic is poor... There are serious 
shortcomings in the work of the Nakhichevan section of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Political and Scientific Knowledge. Many of its members 
hardly ever give talks. 

The provincial committee and the district committees of the party are not 
paying enough attention to Marxist-Leninist education. The political self- 
education of the communists is particularly bad. A proportion of those 
studying on their own, including leading officials, do not bother about improv- 
ing their standard in the field of ideas. 

The conference has noted that there are many serious faults in factory 
work. The quality of the output is not such as to satisfy the requirements 
of the working people. The marble works, the brick works and the casting 
shop are inefficient. They have long stoppages and are working at a loss. 
The delegates pointed out that the provincial committee, its secretary, com- 
rade Gordeyev — who is directly responsible for the work of industry, and 
the head of the industrial and transport section of the provincial committee, 
comrade Bairamov, have given a poor lead to factory work and have failed 
to involve the factory personnel as a whole in the effort to introduce advanced 
technology and up-to-date methods of work. 

The delegates dwelt at length on the problems of how to provide for the 
cultural needs of the population and the requirements of daily life. The 
Soviet government assigns annually millions of rubles for the construction 
and repair of housing and for the amenities of towns and district centres. But 
the Nakhichevan city soviet (chairman, comrade Kuliyev), the district 
executive committees and the Ministry of Municipal Economy are not 
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utilizing these funds properly. Hence there are intolerable delays in the build- 
ing of houses, administrative buildings and public utilities (bytovye obyekty). 

The conference also subjected to searching criticism the work of the 
schools, education authorities and health services. 

A speech was made by the secretary of the CC of the CPSU of Azerbaidjan, 
comrade Mustafayev. 

The conference elected a new party provincial committee. The plenary 
session elected comrades Kh. Mamedov, S. Gordeyev, and Y. Kasumov as 
secretaries of the Nakhichevan provincial committee of the CP of Azerbaidjan. 





COMMITTEES! AND INDIVIDUALS IN STATE 
ADMINISTRATION 


An article by V. D. Sorokin and Yu. Ye. Shmelyev (an official of the Lenin- 
grad City Soviet) in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo (1955, no. 6) provides an 
insight into the problems of government administration arising from the 
party’s increased emphasis on collective leadership. The good examples men- 
tioned by the authors do not include any discussions of broad issues below the 
CC level, but do include many in which functions were successfully trans- 
ferred to individual responsibility; practically all the bad examples concern 
failure to carry this out. This may indicate the bias of the authors; but, cer- 
tainly, a contradiction may appear between the two campaigns for simplifying 
the state machine and for democratizing it by greater emphasis on the col- 
lective approach. 

In their general statements, the authors pay due tribute to the established 
party line. ‘Collective leadership associated with a broad development of 
criticism and self-criticism enables our party to work out a correct and 
scientifically founded policy, and to carry it out successfully’ (p. 8); the way 
in which decisions are taken by the CC provides a model of collective leader- 
ship based upon a free exchange of ideas (p. 10). These principles apply to 
the state machinery as well, though individual leadership is also used here. 
Management by committee is operative in the Praesidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, the Executive Committees of local soviets, and in the Union and 
Republican Councils of Ministers, but government departments, economic 
bodies and the public attorneys’ offices are administered on the principle of 
strict individual responsibility (edinonachalye). Each method has its own 
advantages and shortcomings which determine its appropriateness in a 
particular field. 

Management by committee means that issues within the competence of a 
particular body are decided by its members by collective discussion and 
majority decision. In Soviet state administration this method is the main 
means by which administration by individuals (edinonachalstvo) is controlled: 
a collective organ of government unifies and directs the activities of edino- 
nachalye institutions subordinated to it. Management by committee is 
necessary in government for two main reasons. Firstly, committees are more 
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competent than individuals to deal with the most important and complicated 
problems of the development of each branch of the economy and of culture and 
with the inter-relationships between them on the territory for which they are 
responsible. Secondly, the principles of democratic centralism require that 
individual administrators should be controlled by collective Councils of 
Ministers or Executive Committees which lay down what the individuals 
should do in general terms and also order them to perform particular tasks. 

Edinonachalye means that decisions within the competence of a body are 
made by its head: this method is used only for the administration of each 
separate branch of the economy and of the social and education services 
where successful work on specific problems requires that all the threads of 
management and all responsibility should be in the hands of a single person. 
Thus all edinonachalye is subordinate to management by a superior committee 
but this does not exclude its right to an independent existence: the party has 
always emphasized that autonomous and creative leadership by individuals 
is necessary in specific fields of work. The Communist Party requires that 
every responsible person should solve questions within his competence 
independently, and should make full use of the initiative and the rich experi- 
ence of the mass of the people. It strongly opposes the tendency of some 
directors of central and local bodies to seek the guidance of the higher com- 
mittee (the Council of Ministers or the Executive Committee) so as to avoid 
responsibility in matters which they could and should settle independently. 
Lenin always defended edinonachalye and emphasized that it in no way con- 
tradicts the principles of proletarian democracy. 

The main advantage of management by committee, the authors continue, 
is that it provides the best means of arriving at correct decisions on compli- 
cated and important problems of political and economic life. This is the more 
important when future development prospects have to be assessed, and all 
the main factors which affect the proportionate development of the different 
branches of the economy and of the social services have to be taken into con- 
sideration. By its very nature the committee system provides broad oppor- 
tunities for the consideration of all aspects of a problem, for the exchange of 
experience and for a conflict of opinion in the process of discussion; full 
freedom of criticism and self-criticism is essential to collective work. How- 
ever, Lenin warned that the committee system should not be taken too far 
and pointed out the time it takes to reach decisions, and the delay which 
results. 

Two ways of avoiding these shortcomings are discussed. Full power of 
decision may be transferred to a small committee, such as the wartime State 
Defence Committee or the bureaux of the Executive Committees of the 
Moscow and Leningrad City Soviets —these reach decisions on matters 
which cannot be delayed until the next meeting of the full Executive Com- 
mittee. Alternatively, a few main questions within the competence of the 
full committee are dealt with by it, and the rest are left to officials or sub- 
committees. The success of this system, the authors argue, depends on the 
proper selection of the most important and controversial problems for 
decisions by the full body. Failure to do this leads to Executive Committee 
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meetings reer are too long because they have to settle minor questions; and 
this prevents the officers of the committee concerned from going to see things 
on the spot and from doing real organizational work among the people. The 
authors cite as an example to be followed the Leningrad City Soviet, which has 
transferred the supervision of its finances and the approval of health and 
cultural plans from the full Executive Committee to sub-committees consist- 
ing of the Chairman, his deputies and the secretary in charge of the Depart- 
ment concerned. Bad examples cited include the discussion by a District 
Soviet of the use of the Public Baths (in most countries this would be regarded 
as an appropriate point for the agenda of a local council), and technical 
matters such as the grants to mothers — this is a purely formal matter, as 
these mothers have a legal right to these grants — so the authors suggest that 
the law which compels the Executive Committee to discuss these cases should 
be amended. Such issues should be decided by the administrative depart- 
ments of the soviet and submitted to the Executive Committees only in con- 
troversial cases. The authors also argue that the allocation of housing and the 
transfer of equipment from one municipal enterprise to another need not be 
done by committee decision. 

The advantages and shortcomings of management by individuals (edino- 
nachalye) are treated much more briefly: Stalin’s statement is quoted that 
individual decisions have a tendency to be one-sided unless checked by a 
collective. The party line is defined as a combination of collective discussion 
with individual responsibility in actual administration. The authors conclude 
that further study should be undertaken to decide the fields in which each 
method of management is appropriate. A clear definition of competence is 
needed in order to protect collective bodies from being diverted from their 
main task of policy-making by administrators who want to avoid responsi- 
bility. It is also needed to protect responsible administrators from un- 
necessary tutelage. 


R. S. 


1 The authors use the term kollegialnost, which may be translated as ‘management 
by committee’, whenever they speak of their immediate subject, state administration, 
while the term ‘collective’ (Rollektivny) is applied whenever methods of leadership and 
of practical procedure within the collegiate bodies are referred to. The close inter- 
connection between the two concepts is shown on p. 10 where ‘collective leadership’ 
by the CC of the party is used as an illustration for the advantages of kollegialnost: some 
tendency to regard the latter as a method of practical administration rather than as a 
principle of government is shown however in the definition quoted above which is 
obviously inapplicable to the state (vlast) or party organ which appoints the leading 
collective, i.e. to the competent soviet or party congress. This nuance allows the 
authors to discuss the advantages of edinonachalye in individual fields of government 


without conflicting with the now accepted tenet that collective leadership is a principle 
of Soviet democracy. 
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ECONOMIC INCENTIVES — I 


Under this heading we shall publish from time to time summaries and 
translations of Soviet material on this subject. The term ‘economic incentives’ 
as used here means incentives to improve production which operate through 
wages, costs, or price and profit. These incentives can appeal to managers 
and workers as individuals (through salaries, wages and bonuses), or to a 
factory or an industry as a whole (through the profit motive). The Soviet 
economic structure is controlled and developed largely by physical production 
and investment programmes and direct orders. Generally speaking, the prices 
paid to a factory for its output, the prices it pays for materials, and the wage 
rates it pays its workers are fixed from above, and its capital stock is allocated 
to it by the plan. What is the place of economic incentives in a structure of 
this kind? How can they be geared in with the instructions, in physical terms, 
and the exhortations appealing to social motives which a factory receives 
from above? 

It should be borne in mind in reading material on these questions that it 
will tend to deal with only one aspect of potential or actual changes in the 
economic structure. In fact, alongside important measures to decentralize 
planning and powers, stronger centralized control is being established where 
it is considered necessary to efficiency. Thus a survey of iron and steel pro- 
duction in the Azov and Novo-Tagil areas (in Pravda, November 2gth, 1955) 
drew the conclusion that vertical combination of mining, smelting, and 
coking-chemical and refractory processes should be carried out in each area 
and that the existence of such a combine in Magnitogorsk was the main 
reason that production there was cheaper and more efficient. 


(a) An early contribution: Kronrod, 1952 

In 1952, Ya. Kronrod’s Osnovy khozyaistvennovo raschota (General Prin- 
ciples of Profit-and-Loss Accounting) was published by Gosfinizdat in 10,000 
copies (it was sent to press on December 8th, 1952). Before publication it was 
discussed by both the Sector of Political Economy and the Academic Council 
of the Institute of Economics of the Academy of Sciences where Kronrod 
works, though since publication it has apparently been strongly criticized 
(Kronrod is said to have tended to support, or to have opposed insufficiently, 
a more rapid rate of development of consumer goods than producer goods — 
Partinaya zhizn, 1955, no. 5, pp. 53-7). It dealt with a number of questions 
such as planning procedure and the allocation of materials more fully than 
had any other Soviet post-war publication available in this country. But its 
main contribution was a number of comments on prices, costs and profits in 
industry, and it is these which are summarized below. These comments, which 
are scattered throughout the book, amount altogether to a thoroughgoing 
analysis of present arrangements. 
(i) Costs. Kronrod suggests that an insufficient charge is made for fixed 
capital in production costs. Fixed capital appears in costs only as a small 
standing depreciation charge on a factory, averaged out over its output, and 
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proportionate to the amount of capital held by the factory. ‘Even before the 
war this was less than real expenditure [on capital replacement] expressed in 
actual prices. After the war, this lack of correspondence increased to some 
extent . . . [there is] some underestimation of the actual share of capital 
depreciation in production costs’ (p. 87). Even after the revaluation of fixed 
capital and the increase in depreciation charges at the beginning of 1950, the 
part played by fixed capital in costs is small. As a result of this method of 
measuring the cost of capital, ‘an improvement in the use of capital ( fondy) 
(excluding equipment) by 20-30 per cent is reflected in, for example, a 
0.25-0.35 per cent reduction in production costs’ as they are measured at 
present (p. 88). A proper relationship must be established between fixed 
capital in use per unit of output, and the rate of profit made by a firm (p. 92). 

Working capital, including the stocks of materials held by a factory, is not 
properly related to the costs of production, according to Kronrod. The stocks 
per unit of output which a factory is permitted to hold may be higher than 
is really necessary (‘this is often the case because of inadequacies in planning’), 
and there is little incentive for it to reduce stocks below the permitted level. 
It is true that if it reduces the stocks it holds it will have more free working 
capital at its disposal, but this is the only advantage it gets, and (Kronrod says) 
it is a small one. The ratio of total working capital to output does not affect 
costs or profits, except that smaller stocks cost less to store, and that interest 
is paid by the State Bank on free working capital deposited with it. [Thus 
two factories producing identical outputs may have different levels of stocks, 
but this will not affect their profits — except that the one with smaller stocks 
may run short, and have hold-ups which prevent it from fulfilling its output 
plan and thus reduce its profits.] A direct connection should be introduced, 
Kronrod argues, between the rate of turnover of working capital and the cost 
of production (pp. 122-7, 131). 

On the wage element in costs, Kronrod makes several important criticisms 
of the existing wage structure which have become commonplaces since Bul- 
ganin’s report in July 1955. Standard wage rates are too small in comparison 
with the actual wage, so that to bring the official rates up to the actual wage 
complicated bonus payments have been introduced and standard output rates 
(work norms) have to be fixed at a very low level. There is still too much on 
the spot observation and comparison in rate-fixing and not enough use of 
technical indices. The incentive provided to the individual by his wage is 
often not properly related to the plan and to the profits-incentive provided 
for the factory as a whole. Thus engineering and technical staffs normally 
receive a bonus which depends on the output plan, the only proviso being 
that costs should not be greater than had been planned. Whether a factory 
only just keeps within its costs target, or reduces costs substantially, the 
bonuses its staff receive do not alter. As a result, staffs have a greater personal 
stake in exceeding the production programme than in reducing costs (pp. 138- 
139, 142). 

Finally, the measurement of costs as a whole is inconsistent, Kronrod argues, 
so that real costs differ from costs as measured by present methods. Social 
insurance fees, (some) outlays on inventions and training labour, the main- 
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tenance of the factory fire-brigade and interest on loans paid to the bank are 
all included in factory costs, but should really come from ‘accumulation’ [what 
we should call social costs]. But such items as payments on customers’ claims 
on damaged goods and losses incurred during packing are not included in cur- 
rent costs, and obviously should be. Kronrod also provides a table showing 
that the real costs structure of basic industries in 1938 was very different from 
its structure as shown in current statistics, as a result of the use of confused 
classifications (thus wage costs in heavy engineering were given as 10.9 per 
cent of total costs in the official classification; by Kronrod’s classification they 
were 39.2 per cent) (pp. 180-6). 

(ii) Profits and prices. The ‘dual price system’ in use in many industries, e.g. 
textiles and oil, does not encourage efficiency. By this system, all the output 
of an industry is sold by the marketing agency handling it at standard prices 
fixed by the government. But the prices (raschotnye tseny) paid by the 
marketing agency to the factories it deals with vary according to the costs 
level of the factory concerned: a factory with a higher level of costs will get a 
higher price for its output. This, Kronrod argues, prevents the prevailing 
costs level in the industry (the ‘socially necessary labour’) from being forced 
on the attention of less efficient factories. It would be better if factories whose 
costs are high were paid only the standard price, but were subsidized by the 
glavk (the Chief Administration or Board managing an industry or part of 
an industry) from the profits of more efficient factories. He is also dissatisfied 
with the alternative price system ‘used in most industries’. In this all factories 
sell a product at a single wholesale price, so that some make a very high rate 
of profit and others make losses: they are then taxed at different rates to 
balance things out. This also does not provide adequate incentives to 
efficiency, and is difficult to administer. 

Turning to price-fixing itself, Kronrod argues that there is no consistent 
principle in use. Sometimes ‘average-progressive cost’ (i.e. the average cost 
at more efficient factories) is taken as a standard, and a standard rate of profit 
of 3-5 per cent is added; in other cases, the prevailing prices paid to the best 
factories are taken as a standard; in others, the price is simply formed by 
adding a standard rate of profits to planned costs. As a result, the prices paid 
to industry for similar goods often differ considerably. When these principles 
come to be applied to the pricing of individual orders, and of new lines of pro- 
duction, the prices which are fixed are often larger than is justified (pp. 161-4). 

The muddle in price-fixing leads to wrong profit levels. [The aim of the 
planning authorities is that there should be a linear relationship between the 
fulfilment of the plan and the profits made by the factory —i.e. that the 
arrangements should be such that increases and variety in output, reductions 
in costs, and improvements in quality are reflected in profits in proportion 
to the importance attached to them by the planners. In practice, the relation- 
ship between profits and plan is often crude or confused.] Some items of the 
plan make a higher rate of profits than others, so that the factory is tempted to 
concentrate on them, and does not produce the required assortment (product- 
mix). Even when the rate of profits is the same on all goods, the factory will 
tend to concentrate on less labour-intensive goods, where ‘easy profits’ can 
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be made. Kronrod cites with approval the prices fixed for cotton textiles: 
high grade textiles earn a rate of profit twice as large as that on low-grade 
textiles (pp. 214-6). 


(b) Liberman’s Bonus Fund, August 1955 

In Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1955, no. 6, pp. 34-44, E. Liberman of Kharkov 
writes on ‘Khozraschot [economic accounting] and material stimuli to workers 
in industry’. The article is labelled ‘for discussion’. Its most important 
section discusses the effect of the Director’s Fund and other bonus payments 
as a stimulus to greater efficiency by the factory as a whole, and makes pro- 
posals for the introduction of a new Bonus Fund formed from profits. [The 
Director’s Fund, as reintroduced in 1946, is a fund formed in every factory 
from its profits, and rises as the profits made by the factory increase. It is 
placed at the disposal of the factory director to be spent at his own discretion 
(but with the approval of the Trade Union) on housing, welfare, bonuses, 
and the extension of production (according to official figures, in 1940 the 
total Director’s Fund in industry amounted to 1500 million rubles; of this 
412 millions were spent on housing, 407 on cultural and welfare services, 
125 on bonuses, and 215 on extending production). In practice, part of the 
fund is often used by the director as a kind of floating fund to get through 
bottlenecks by buying scarce materials at higher prices, etc. It is awarded 
to the factory only if costs, output, and assortment plans are all fulfilled. 
The normal size of the fund is between 1 and 2 per cent of planned profit 
and between 15 and 30 per cent of all profit made in excess of the plan, the © 
rate depending on the industry; but heavy industry, in which profit rates 
tend to be lower, receives 5 per cent of planned profit and 45 per cent of 
profit in excess of the plan. The stipulation is made, however, that the fund 
must not exceed 5 per cent of the wage-outlays of the factory: this pro- 
vision was to prevent the director’s fund being too large in factories where 
labour-costs were small; it has been strongly criticized recently.] 

Liberman begins by discussing the extent to which the director’s fund 
provides a stimulus to the factory to produce more efficiently. ‘It seems to 
me,’ he writes, ‘that the effect of the fund as a stimulus is at present relatively 
weak,’ It is not received in full until the second quarter of the year following 
the one to which it relates, and this time-lag weakens its effect. Many 
factories are deprived of the fund, for it is cancelled even if a single item listed 
in the plan is not produced in full. If a factory fails to fulfil the plan through 
no fault of its own, it can be awarded the fund, but this has to be decided by 
the Minister concerned in consultation with the Ministry of Finance. 

‘In these circumstances it is not surprising that a considerable number of 
workers in industry see no direct connection between their efforts to reduce 
costs and the bonuses they receive from the director’s fund.’ It is true that 
bonuses are also paid from the special ‘Fund for Bonuses awarded on the 
Results of the All-Union Socialist Competition’, but these are irregular and 
affect only a small number of factories. Liberman, like Kronrod, makes the 
point that bonuses to managerial and technical staff depend only on output 
and not on costs, and adds that the present system of paying these bonuses 
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from the factory wage fund means that they themselves increase costs (in 1954 
these bonuses varied from 0.6 to 1.5 per cent of total costs in different fac- 
tories fulfilling the plan, and in some factories rose to 2.25 per cent of costs). 

Moreover, costs are planned at present in such a way that the more efficient 
factories are expected to produce at lower costs, and the less efficient are 
allowed higher costs [the passages describing how this happens are sum- 
marized in Soviet Studies, vol. VII, no. 3, p. 322]. In agriculture the position 
is different. A standard amount of compulsory deliveries to the state is fixed 
for each kolkhoz on a per-hectare basis; the amount which has to be delivered 
to the state is not changed every year, and is not increased if the kolkhoz 
improves its yields. If compulsory deliveries were to depend on the output 
plan, so that deliveries were higher if the plan was higher, the kolkhoz would 
try to prepare as small a plan as possible. 

Kolkhozy are not state-owned, but there is no reason why this form of 
stimulus should not be used in state industry; there is an analogy between the 
fixing of amounts of compulsory deliveries for a kolkhoz and the setting of 
costs reduction targets for a factory. Under present arrangements in industry, 
what happens is that the planned costs of a factory are reduced annually in 
step with the actual reduction in costs it manages to achieve. Ifa factory makes 
itself more efficient, its profits will not rise to the same extent over a period of 
more than one year. What ought to happen instead, Liberman argues, is that 
a standard level of profits and costs should be fixed over a long period for 
each group of similar factories. Any costs reduction made during the whole 
period would not be cancelled out by changing the costs plan at the end of 
of each year; instead it would pass to the factory as increased profits. This 
would have several good effects, according to Liberman. Firstly, it would 
mean that ‘the director and the factory as a whole would not oppose a suit- 
ably high output target’. This is because increases in output reduce over- 
heads and fixed costs (in engineering, for example, overheads of this kind 
are 30 per cent of total costs; a rise in output of 10 per cent would reduce costs 
by 3 per cent, so that with a starting rate of profit of 4 per cent profits would 
almost double). At present, a factory is discouraged from taking on a full 
load because of the danger of getting a higher target still in the following year. 
But under Liberman’s scheme ‘there would be no sense in trying to get a low 
output plan. On the contrary, the director would try to increase the planned 
load on the factory’. This would be so particularly because output can be 
increased only if the plan itself is high; allocations of metal and fuel depend 
on the output plan. The second advantage of the scheme is that in compiling 
their plans, factories would also plan to reduce costs as much as possible 
because this would raise their profits and the size of the director’s fund. 
They would not mind reducing costs as much as possible and as quickly as 
possible, because this would not lead to a greater costs reduction target being 
forced upon them in the following year, as it is at present. Thirdly, there 
would be a greater incentive for factory directors to introduce technical 
innovations, because a temporary rise in costs resulting from the introduction 
of new methods would result in a larger fall in costs later, and the whole 
benefit of this would go to the factory. 
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Liberman goes on to explain in more detail how his proposed scheme would 
work, He takes the case of engineering, in which the average rate of profit is 
now 3-4 per cent. He suggests that in these circumstances, a planned rate of 
profit of 15 per cent should be fixed for the best equipped factories, and of 
10 per cent for the average factory. If we take 5 years as the period over 
which wholesale industrial prices and the planned rate of profit remains un- 
changed, and if costs fall in a particular factory by 5 per cent annually, the 
rate of profit there will rise to [roughly!] 35 per cent at the end of the period 
(10-+(5 X 5)). 

What proportion of this should be placed at the disposal of the factory? 
Liberman suggests that the existing normal bonuses to staff, and bonuses from 
the director’s fund and the All-Union Competition should be unified into a 
single Bonus Fund to be met entirely from profits. As these taken together 
are in the range 4 to 9 per cent of the wage fund in engineering now, depend- 
ing on the factory, Liberman suggests that the range of the Bonus Fund should 
be 2 to 15 per cent of the wage fund. If we assume that in our factory in the 
critical year the wage fund is 30 per cent of costs and that the rate of profit 
is 10 per cent, and we want the Bonus Fund in that year to be 2 per cent of 


2% X 30% 


the wage fund, then —_— x 100=6 per cent of profit will need to be 
/0 


deducted into the Bonus Fund. In the fifth year, the rate of profit is 35 per 
cent, we assume the ratio of wages to costs to be still 30 per cent, and we want 


15% X 30% 
35% 


the Bonus Fund to rise to 15 per cent of the wage fund, so X 100= 


12.9 per cent of profit will need to be deducted into the Bonus Fund. 

How would the Bonus Fund be utilized? Liberman suggests that every 
three months an addition should be made to the fund, the amount depending 
on the rate of profit reached in the previous quarter. Part of it should then 
be used to pay monthly bonuses to the staff, the amounts depending on output 
and on savings made in costs. A second part should be used for assistance 
and welfare purposes at the discretion of the management and the Trade 
Union. A third part should be centralized in the Chief Administration of the 
industry, and used to pay All-Union Competition bonuses, and to supplement 
the Bonus Funds of factories which have been deprived of their funds through 
no fault of their own [i.e. through such causes as bad debts and breakdowns in 
supply]. 

Liberman deals [not very convincingly] with some possible objections to 
his scheme. It might be argued, he says, that it is impossible to plan long- 
term profit rates for a factory, because the capital equipment of factories and 
the types of output they produce change so frequently. He replies that these 
changes do not usually affect the category to which an existing factory. belongs: 
different results within a group are usually due to different levels of efficiency. 
Therefore standard profit rates should be fixed at the level of the better 
factories in a group. It is true, however, that no proper statistical analysis is 
done at present to enable one to decide what rate of profit should be expected 
of a factory. For the Bonus Fund idea to work properly, such matters as the 
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structure of outlays and the rate of turnover of working capital would also 
have to be taken into account if the present scheme were to be put into effect. 

The objection might also be raised, he says, that if all factories strove to 
exceed their output plan as the result of the incentive effects of the Bonus 
Fund, disproportions would arise in production. But in practice output plans 
could be exceeded only if extra materials (and sometimes equipment too) 
were allocated by the planners; this would force the factory to get rid of spoil- 
age, lower overheads, and economize in materials, rather than to develop 
production in extenso. Of course, labour productivity might rise more than 
planned, so that labour would be freed in, say, manufactures, whose develop- 
ment would be limited by the supplies of materials. But this labour can always 
be used in mining, building and mechanized agriculture [he assumes a high 
mobility of skills!] — ‘therefore no disproportions of any kind will appear’, 
and khozraschot will not be turned into a blind [quasi-market] controller of 
production. 

‘We must discuss new methods of combining planning with material in- 
centives, and test these methods in practice, with a small number of factories 
if necessary. For a number of years we tested new methods of bank crediting 
and of paying bonuses for cost reduction at selected factories; it is time to test 
new methods of solving this key question too.’ 


(c) A discussion on capital and costs, Fuly-November 1955 
[The reports translated below are of considerable interest, because the 
practical problems they raise concern the way in which the capital equipment 
held by a factory should be reflected in the price paid to it for its output (and 


hence in the job rates it pays to its workers) and in the output plan which is 
fixed for it. The report ‘A Bad Muddle’ and the editorial comment appeared 
in Stroitelnaya Gazeta (The Building Newspaper, published by the State 
Committee on Construction Affairs), in July, 1955; the further report 
(unsigned) ‘Improve the Planning System’ appeared in the same newspaper in 
November, 1955.] 


A BAD MUDDLE: 
Rate-fixing and wage payments in building materials 
factories must be put in order 
(from Stroitelnaya Gazeta, July 27th, 1955) 


Recently a conference of workers in the slate and asbestos-cement tube 
industry was held at the ‘Krasny Stroitel’ (Red Builder) combine. Repre- 
sentatives of many factories came to Voskresensk. 

Much time was taken up with discussing labour and payment problems. 
It was found that factories with similar equipment are set different output 
rates per unit of equipment. For some reason entirely different production 
plans are set for slate-manufacturing (listoformovochnye) plants which have 
identical capacities. Wage payments are very inconsistent — workers in 
factories where equipment is used efficiently, so that it produces more, some- 
times earn less than workers in factories who have made little or no effort 
to make better use of equipment. 
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Many people will recall Mikhail Krivenok, a slate machine operator, 
whose work-team at one time made a national record in output at the Brotsensk 
combine. At the ‘Krasny Stroitel’ plant, where he works at present, his team 
is producing only 17-19 thousand slates a shift, occasionally reaching 20,000. 
The standard output rate for a shift at the firm is 17,000 for coloured and 
19,000 for plain slates, and the monthly plan for each machine is 1.7 million 
slates. With these output rates he now earns 1200-1300 rubles a month, and 
the other machine-operatives there earn about the same. But at our Brotsensk 
plant the standard shift rate set for the team is 27,000 slates, half as much 
again. ‘The hourly output of the team was 4252 slates in the frst three 
months of the year, an average of 30,091 per shift. But the monthly earnings 
of an operative here at Brotsensk are 1000-1100 rubles. 

In Voskresensk I met Comrade Dontsov, an operative at the Kramatorsk 
factory. There they produce more output from their equipment than at the 
‘Krasny Stroitel’ factory, but earn about the same. At Brotsensk we earn less 
than the Kramatorsk workers do, but we produce more. Every factory has 
its own arrangements for fixing output rates and payments, 

Can we put up with this? It is about time to put the fixing of output rates, 
production programming, and wage payments at slate factories into good 
order. If you work better, you should earn more. This would undoubtedly 
lead to a rapid increase in labour productivity. 

S. TIMOFEYEV 
(Slate-manufacturing machine operator, 
Brotsensk Building Materials Combine) 


From the editors {of Stroitelnaya Gazeta]. Comrade Timofeyev’s letter raises 
an important question. Our own correspondent found a number of similar 
facts when he investigated the position. You can find many cases of more 
efficient building materials factories being put in a disadvantageous position 
as compared with the less efficient ones. 

The work of a factory is judged by the extent to which it fulfils the plan. 
The engineering and technical staff and foremen get bonuses for every per 
cent that the plan is exceeded, and workers are paid in accordance with the 
extent to which they exceed the standard output rates set for them. By these 
arrangements, a factory is ‘advanced’ if plan overfulfilment in it is greater; 
it comes top in the competition, and its workers are paid more. 

But the plans of similar factories are often different: some get smaller plans, 
some get larger; some get the ‘fat’, some get the ‘lean’. Accordingly there are 
also big variations from factory to factory in the capacities set for a piece of 
equipment, and in the volume and value targets for labour productivity. 

In the main, glavki base their plans on the level of output which has been 
achieved. A factory which has already achieved a high level of productivity 
is set a growth rate of 10 per cent, just the same as a less efficient factory. 
Here it is generally forgotten that the more efficient factory has already taken 
up most of its slack and that a greater effort will be needed to achieve each per- 
centage rise. But the inefficient factory has unlimited reserves to fall back on. 
The reasoning behind this is: ‘we won’t get much from the bad factory any- 
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way, and we’ve got to fulfil the plan, so we’ll pin our hopes on the good ones’. 
This is how the bad practice of transferring plan targets from the bad factories 
to the good ones arises. [A number of practical illustrations of this point then 
follows, showing how planned capacities and output programmes vary for 
identical plants.] 

What do the planners think about this? “Yes, we sometimes do things 
wrong,’ they say, ‘but what do you want us to do instead? If we fit every 
factory into a Procrustean bed, and give them all similar targets and capacities, 
this won’t be any good either.’ These are serious considerations. The bad 
factories cannot be made to work more efficiently by administrative planning 
alone. Lengthy and painstaking work is needed. There have always been 
and always will be more efficient factories; the less efficient ones will try to 
overtake them, and will often then go into the lead themselves. But the more 
efficient must be rewarded according to their work: it holds up the introduc- 
tion of new methods and reduces output if we use standard rates based on 
comparison and observation [i.e. on the existing position in a factory, and 
not the objective technical conditions] and act contrary to the principle of 
providing material incentives. 

The way out of this is to change the principles on which planning and pro- 
gressive bonus payments are based. Planning must be built up on technically- 
based output rates. The standard output rate which a reasonably efficient 
factory can achieve must be calculated for each type of plant; it will then be 
possible to evaluate the work of a factory by how it measures up to these 
output rates (showing the productivity achieved) as well as by its fulfilment 
of the plan. 

With such an arrangement the factory with higher productivity will be paid 
more. This will force the less efficient to get rid of bottlenecks and catch up 
with the more efficient. People who support the status quo often refer to 
‘local conditions’ [as the cause of varying standard output rates for similar 
equipment], but their importance is much exaggerated. Recently an output of 
2000 bricks per cubic metre of kiln was unusual, but now it has been reached 
by hundreds of works all over the country. An increasing number of cement 
works with 150-metre furnaces is reaching the hourly output of 25 tons of 
clinker which the ‘Oktyabr’ works at Novorossiisk was the first to obtain. 

Engineers, planners and economists must work out in detail a planning 
and progressive bonus system which fully corresponds to the socialist principle 
‘to each according to his work’. Proper planning and rate-fixing, providing 
material incentives, can be an important factor in the wider application of 
new methods and in rapidly improving production. 

It is opportune to insist that improved methods of work should be enforced 
by law in every similar factory in each industry. 

The USSR Ministry of Building Materials and the CC of its Trade Union 
know all this. It has been dealt with in the press on a number of occasions, 
and at the XI Trade Union Congress in the speech of V. Kislitsinaya, well- 
known as a brick-drier at a Novosibirsk brickworks. But nothing has been 
done. 

The bad muddle in fixing standard output rates and wage payments still 
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goes on, and it is holding up improvements in productivity and in production 
methods. 


IMPROVE THE PLANNING SYSTEM 
(from Stroitelnaya Gazeta, November 16th, 1955) 


The CC of the building materials’ workers’ trade union recently held a 
conference to discuss the article ‘A Bad Muddle’. 

Comrade Kovalev, in charge of the CC Labour and Wages Department, 
gave examples from different branches of the industry which showed how 
great the discrepancies were in planned capacities and standard output rates 
for identical equipment, and how they led to inequitable conditions in plan 
fulfilment and in bonus payments. 

The majority of those attending agreed with the article that the present 
position is bad and that glavki can and must put things right. 

Comrade Kitayev, chief engineer of the Roofing-slate glavk, where dis- 
crepancies in standard output rates from factory to factory are particularly 
large, said that unified standard output rates were impossible in the slate 
industry because machinery, raw materials, and types of output varied so 
much. 

The idea was expressed that the method of calculating standard output 
rates should be changed. Comrade Yakovlev, head of the Labour and Wages 
Department of the Cement (Western Region) glavk, held that the instruction 
on fixing standard output rates was out of date. Unified standard rates had 
to be used as a basis, and adjusted in each case according to circumstances. 

Representatives of the Ministry of Building Materials supported the intro- 
duction of unified standard rates in brickmaking . . . As unified standard 
rates do not exist, the rate was often calculated from the plan, and the plan 
was set on the basis of the existing position at the factory concerned. The 
capacities fixed for equipment at Novosibirsk brickworks no. 1 were 50 per 
cent higher than the average for the industry: it had achieved only 95 per cent 
of the plan, and so when Kislitsinaya, the well-known brick drier, had cut 
the time for drying brick materials, her standard job rate had been raised and 
she had not been able to reach it. 

The Ministry’s. Standard-rating Research Department has prepared 
draft unified standard output rates for brickmaking, and they have been 
discussed at seven sectional meetings; this is the only attempt so far to get rid 
of inconsistencies. It is a great pity that the Ministry has held up the con- 
sideration of this draft; we must hope that it will be considered in the near 
future. . . 

Novozhilov, from the general board of the USSR Ministry of Building 
Materials, made a convincing speech in favour of the point of view of the 
article. The best factories must not be in the worst position. It was a com- 
plicated business to set unified standard rates for each branch of industry, 
but it was quite possible to fix them for groups of equipment. Kitayev had 
asserted that production planning was entirely based on the particular con- 
ditions in each factory, but in fact the position was quite different — when 
the plan was broken down to factory level, the position each factory had 
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achieved was taken as the basis for its plan. Only the planning department 
dealt with this. If we divided factories into groups, this would force Kitayev 
and the research workers to work out technically-based output standards and 
to provide incentives to inefficient factories. 

As far as wage-payments were concerned, in Novozhilov’s opinion it was 
not always necessary to base them on the output of the equipment. The 
working capacity of a piece of machinery such as a press should be planned 
at the level of its technical potential, but the number of workers to be em- 
ployed on it must be planned properly as well. The payment of labour must 
be a function of the work done and the hours worked. 

Summing up, Levitskaya, Chairman of the CC of the trade union, pointed 
out that the g/avki still had no plan of action or specific proposals worked out. 
It was clear that precise technical standard rates of output could and must be 
fixed for groups of factories, and the present discrepancies could be reduced. 
The work of dividing these factories into groups had to be carried out in every 
branch of the industry, with priority to the slate industry, where the dis- 
crepancies were greatest. Glavki should also prepare specific proposals on 
the weight which should be given to the standard output rate in fixing the 
plan for a factory. 

The conference decided that glavki should prepare within ten days the 
necessary material for putting in order the fixing of standard output rates and 
the payment of wages in 1956. 


(d) Government measures, 1955 


A government Order ‘On the extension of the powers of factory directors’, 
issued in August, but as yet unpublished, includes the following provisions: 

(i) factory directors may spend the part of depreciation allowances which 
is set aside for capital repair (the other part goes to investment) on recapitaliz- 
ing and modernization; 

(ii) they may on their own initiative undertake measures for improving 
technology costing up to one million rubles for each measure, and up to two 
million in the case of large factories (previously they were not formally allowed 
to spend more than 300 rubles without a capital investment grant). The 
Director’s Fund may be used to finance these measures. The government 
has also instructed the State Bank to give loans to factories for technological 
improvements for periods of up to two years (three years in some heavy 
industries): the loans must be fully repaid within the period from the saving 
in costs which they bring about. (Finansy SSSR, 1955, no. 9, pp. 7-8.) 

The government is also trying to increase the interest of factories in that 
part of their profits which is allocated to investment. Until recently, these 
allocations have been transferred to the Industrial Bank and put by it with 
grants from the budget in a ‘pool’ for financing investment in the industry 
concerned; but a particular factory suffers no immediate economic dis- 
advantages if it fails to transfer the due amount of its profits to the Industrial 
Bank, and the bank used to issue grants for investment irrespective of the 
deductions from profits it received — factories and glavki would rely on receiv- 
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ing budget grants to make up the deficit. It has now been ordered that these 
deductions from profits (and the similar deductions from the depreciation 
charges) should be made monthly in equal parts; and that the capital con- 
struction for which these sums are earmarked should be financed only to the 
extent that these sums are received (A. Zverev, Finansy SSSR, 1955, no. 10, 
p- 17). 

R. W. D. 





THE CONFERENCE ON BOOKS ABOUT FARM LIFE 


Early in 1955 the Union of Soviet Writers announced a conference of 
authors writing on farming topics. This did not take place until October, 
but on June 5 a readers’ conference was held in the village of Olginskaya, 
Rostov province, to enable the local farming community to comment on 
certain specified recent books on farm life. This meeting was called under 
the joint auspices of the local district party committee, the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Culture and the newspaper of the Writers’ Union, Literaturnaya 
Gazeta. Some six hundred people attended mostly from the three local 
collective farms (one of which is described as ‘advanced’ and the other two as 


‘backward’) and from the machine-tractor station serving them. Literaturnaya | 


Gazeta of June 14 reports this conference in a descriptive account of the pro- 
ceedings and in a page of summaries of the speeches. 

This gathering is of more interest than the usual readers’ conferences of 
which accounts are available, since they take place in the big towns. In the 
first place, however ‘prepared’ it may have been, it illustrates the amount of 
reading that is now done in the Russian villages. But the most notable features 
of this conference, as reported, are the strength of the demand expressed for 
social and recreational amenities such as clubs and créches, and the evident 


lack of them even in the rich farm (‘ours is a millionaire farm but we have no 


club’). 

The women speakers in particular want books about problems of personal 
relations. ‘Marry today and part tomorrow’ is, according to one of them, 
something that such books could help to avoid, while another wants 

books about proper love and good family life so that we can learn by comparing 

the good with the bad and see where we ourselves sometimes do the wrong thing 

. A father abandons his children and the mother brings them up with the help 
of the state. When the children are grown up the father comes back, but they 
despise him. Let other fathers like that read books that will make them feel the 

responsibility. . . 

The same demand is expressed in smaller matters: the courtesy of village lads 
to girls as found in novels was said to be in marked constrast to actual stan- 
dards of behavior; and another woman wanted writers to deal with such prob- 
lems as cleanliness as well as love. 

There is enough of such observations in the summaries of speeches to give 
an impression of a gap strongly felt, by the women especially, between on the 
one hand the standards of public services and personal behavior that are felt 
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to be right, and on the other hand, the actual standards that exist in the 
present-day life of these villages. 

On more general aspects of books about farm life, a tractor driver points out 
that while such novels are usually well written, the degree to which they reflect 
the truth about farm life is small. 

The secretary of a farm party group spoke mostly about Ovechkin’s sketches 
though this writer was not amongst those whose work was the subject of the 
conference. “When we read Ovechkin’s sketches we think he is writing about 
our district or even our farm’, said this speaker, adding that Borzovs were still 
in office and that men like Martynov could solve the current local problems — 
which were the same problems as those described in Ovechkin’s recent 


sketches (see Soviet Studies, vol. IV, p. 447; vol. V, p. 289; vol. VI, pp. 78 
and 288). 


The conference proper appears to have been postponed several times during 
the year, and for this reason the preliminary discussion in the pages of 
Literaturnaya Gazeta continued, sporadically, for several months. These 
bouts of discussion offer little of interest, either as information on social 
developments in the countryside or as literary criticism, but the following 
points made may be worth mentioning. A professional writer complains 
of the lack of books for children about farming, and says this is one of the 
reasons why so many young people leave the villages to settle in the towns, 
while at the railway stations they pass considerable numbers of towns- 
people going out to settle in the farms and MTS (June 21). Another 
contributor complains of the cowardice which causes writers on farm life 
to keep silent on such aspects of the subject as have not yet been written 
about (June 23). Generally speaking, the contributions to this discussion 
from the more literate rural readers of Literaturnaya Gazeta show greater 
analytical competence and higher standards of veracity than those from 


professional writers, e.g. a critique of a new novel sent in by a farm accountant 
(June 21). 


The conference itself opened on October 26 and lasted three days. It was 
attended by about three hundred writers and a number of invited farm chair- 
men and officials of MTS and other institutions concerned with collective 
farms. Valentin Ovechkin made the opening survey, which is given a page 
of abbreviated report in Literaturnaya Gazeta of October 29, from which the 
following points are taken. (The complete text of Ovechkin’s speech, pub- 
lished in the December 1955 issue of Novy Mir, shows it to be an important 
restatement of standards and function of Soviet literature. While it does not 
transcend the existing general theory of literature, this restatement can 
scarcely fail to be of considerable influence, on the younger writers especially, 
along the same lines as the effect already apparent of his District Routine 
series.) 

The recent party decisions to improve agriculture, said Ovechkin, can suc- 
ceed if the right cadres are available and can do their work well. This general 
problem in its multitude of instances is a human problem which provides 
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a wealth of material for all genres of writing, including tragedy and satire, 
especially with the present shift of people from the big towns to rural centres 
and farms. Good writing can help them to adapt themselves effectively, as 
well as helping the ordinary village people — in whom the desire for private 
property retains vitality after the short period of little more than twenty years 
since collectivization — to adapt themselves to collective farming. The human 
problems of the shift towards an industrial way of life in the villages clamours 
for the writers’ attention. 

Surveying recent books, Ovechkin thought Sholokhov had well maintained 
his old standard in the handling of language, character and situation in the 
chapters so far published of the continuation of his novel Virgin Soil Upturned 
(1932). Several of the younger writers on rural life were working well towards 
such standards of an integral truth of art and life. 

Much of what the speaker had to say was on the ocherk (a genre which 
includes essays, quasi-documentary short stories, travelogues, and factual re- 
ports written in individual style for the general reader). He suggested a 
concept of work within this genre that is essentially of a research nature since 
it investigates highly complex movements taking place in society and is ‘a 
large conversation with the readers about certain phenomena of life’, in which 
the author tries to present exactly the gist of what in fact many people are ex- 
periencing, but does so with an artist’s freedom of detail. 

Writers who were fully: convinced that their work was useful, responsible, 
politically true and helpful in the construction of a communist society, were 
thereby stronger than opponents of their work who might be eminent men 
with more cunning and experience in the petty battles of life. But such truth, 
Ovechkin concluded, does not include the ‘ragmen’ who indiscriminately 
collect all the bad things they can find, so as to make books out of these ac- 
cumulations. 


The discussion at the conference is reported in Literaturnaya Gazeta of 
November 1, which gives two pages to summaries of some 36 speeches and 
Ovechkin’s summing up. Perhaps the most interesting features of these 
speeches as reported is the rarity in them of references to the ordinary people 
in the farms. The most direct reference is made by Antonov, a young Mor- 
dovian writer, who said that a collective farmer had told him: 

A lot of commissioners come to our farm, three or four a day, they want to know 
everything, but never one who wants to know how a collective farmer lives, what 
he eats, what he sleeps on, whether the roof leaks on him, etc. 

Pevner complained of ocherki on farm life which all have the same standard 
characters and not a single peasant amongst them: 

In a collective farm such a book is read to a group, which then discusses it; the 


discussion is very flat and then a report is written that [this] readers’ conference 
was very lively and interesting. 


Zhurakhovich thought that at last books about the farms were beginning to 
show some awareness of the mundane and seamy sides. A writer concerned 
with the peasants, he said, must fight the bureaucracy that befouls their lives. 
Valtsev, who was most briefly reported, put the problems of farm life as 
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leadership, trade facilities and religion. Troyepolsky thought that Galina 
Nikolayeva’s highly praised novel (Tale of an MT'S Director and Chief Agrono- 
mist, 1954, which Ovechkin had criticised in detail), may have greatly im- 
pressed its urban readers but the peasants did not believe a word of it. 

The ordinary villager comes much more into the speeches of writers from 
the Baltic republics than from any other area. Peasant problems in Estonia, 
especially those of the former middle peasants in the collective farms, will 
long be with us, said Smuul, and tactful handling by writers as well as by 
administrators is essential. Vilks of Latvia said that during collectivisation 
there the writers’ job was the comparatively simple one of attacking the 
opponents of collectivisation, but now they faced problems like those pre- 
sented in Ovechkin’s sketches and found it hard to handle the way forward. 
The Lithuanian situation was put thus by Shimkus: 

Not everything is going well with the amalgamated collective farms, with the 

establishment of villages in place of the traditional farmsteads, and above all the 

class war is not quiet, the Catholic Church makes itself felt. One would think that 
our literature should not by-pass all these things. 

The discussion on literature as such turned largely on analyses of Galina 
Nikolayeva’s novel, which (in the opinion of several speakers), however untrue 
it might be to reality, did provide in the heroine a romantic figure of humanity; 
and on evaluations of Ovechkin’s sketches, which were thought by some to be 
too documentary to be regarded as literature. Some speakers thought that 
future good novels about the countryside, if any, would combine the strengths 
of both these writers. The discussion as a whole appears to have made some 
progress in the Soviet consideration of the problem of loyalty both to art and 
to the facts of life: Kotenko was moved to declare at the end that this was the 
first conference of writers to face up to the question of truth in literature, and 
that writers who thought that this problem was banal or already solved 
were mistaken. The excellence of Sholokhov and Ovechkin as writers, said 
Zaryan, stems from the fact that they write the truth and in this are in marked 
contrast to most other authors. 

On the position of Ovechkin himself in the Soviet literary world, the 
novelists Nikolayeva and Babayevsky spoke of large numbers of young writers 
who had taken him as their model and already formed a sort of closed ring. 
around him. Not all editors, according to Dementyev, were anxious to print 
work in the spirit of this school of writing. Nikolayeva thought it alarming that 
Ovechkin’s work was influencing able young writers to produce information 
as distinct from art. In Zalygin’s opinion Ovechkin’s strength was turning 
into a weakness; there were signs of the factual nature of his District Routine 
series becoming so documentary as to be more like protocols. 

The discussion was given a realistic note by one of its non-literary partici- 
pants, Danilovsky, who said that after many years as head of the party and 
then the local government in a district, and prompted by reading sketches 
such as Ovechkin’s Up at the Front and With their own Hands, he had asked 
for a transfer to run the worst collective farm in the district. He continued: 
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They [the higher authorities] promised me help to make this farm one of the best. 
At the farm meeting I was elected with applause. Look, the head of the district 
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soviet is to be our chairman. Things will pick up here! But it did not turn out 
like that. 

I spent five or six days getting acquainted with the farm. It is a very interesting 
one, with excellent prospects: 25,000 acres, including 4,700 under irrigation. 
The farm is in the zone of the Tsimlyansk hydro-electric station. There are a 
power station and a port within the farm’s boundaries. But the fact is that the 
farm is in debt to the tune of 14 million rubles, and finished 1954 owing its mem- 
bers sixty tons of grain and 100,000 rubles. Its transport is unusable. 

I convened the Board and brigade leaders and we decided on what we needed 
most urgently: this was electrification. The farm is next to the Tsimlyansk state 
power station but has no power supply, no communications, no radio, nothing. 
And its accounts are under arrest [i.e. declared bankrupt and legally unable to 
borrow or dispose of its own resources]. 

At the district centre: well, comrades, I need your help. And they tell me: 
We asked for your credits to be expedited for this year but the province answered 
that they wouldn’t go to all that trouble for one farm. There’s help for you! So 
much for contradictions on the district scale. Now I will tell you about contra- 
dictions inside the farm. 

They accepted me well, as I’ve said. Then the point is raised that in this farm 
tens and hundreds of tons of grain have been lost for many years. There was no 
grain storage. The grain lay on platforms. This grain was being trampled by 
the cattle. Brigade leaders were taking it home, some of them one tsentner (two 
hundredweight) at a time, others two. I set the task of building storage. But then 
some people with old ideas, brigade leaders, began a campaign against me: see 
the sort of farm chairman he is, putting all the money into electricity and con- 
struction, leaving nothing for labour-days. 

So it is not just a matter of party and government decisions being taken and a 
new chairman coming to the farm, one of the thirty thousand. No, the struggle 
and the difficulties are big in our collective farms. People who come to change life 
find things particularly hard. 

That is why it seems to me that our literature, too, has a big job to do. Good 
writing can help us, the practical men, very much. 


As usual at such conferences there were complaints from writers of the 
smaller nationalities that their republics had been omitted in the opening 


survey. What may be a new note was struck when a -Ukrainian, Stelmakh, 
made his speech in his own language. A Kabardian, Shogentsukov, pointed 
out that while much was witten on the emancipation of women, actual pro- 
gress in this sphere was much slower and more complicated than such authors 
appeared to realise. Agishev wanted writers on farm life to show that 
. .. idealism in agrobiology is none the less idealism, against which we are obliged 
to struggle... . Literature... should intervene more boldly in complex philosophi- 
cal matters . . . The struggle in agrobiology has not died down, as some comrades 
suppose. It has taken new forms and in a certain sense has, as they say, ‘gone 
inside’. 
Amongst other observations of incidental interest, the writer Kalinin reported 
vigorous objections in a discussion at Rostov to a new novel in which a district 
party secretary goes to a dance, this being regarded as a libel on party officials. 
‘You are flying too high’ is still the comment on writers who criticise people 
in authority, said Antonov (Mordovia), and editors still tend to cut out or edit 
such passages if the author does not do so first. Tendryakov, who had re- 
sponded to the call at the Writers’ Congress in December 1954 for authors to 
turn to film scenarios, lamented: — 


Even in the worst collective farms and districts I have not met such bureaucrats 
as in cinematography. Scenarios have to go through at least nine scrutinies 
(instantsia) before reaching a film director, and sometimes fifteen, And the film 
people complain that few writers offer themselves! 
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Several references were made to the fact that the new planning system in 
agriculture had not yet released local initiative. In his summing up at the end 
of the conference, Ovechkin suggested that this was not entirely due to the 
persistence of the old bureaucracy; the habit of initiative at the bottom had 
become weak, and it must take time for the habit to grow. He continued: 


Here is an example from another sphere. What is happening in the theatres now? 
The theatres were shouting: give us independence! They were given the inde- 
pendence to choose their own repertoires. I do not know how things will turn out 
in the future, but since then playwrights have come up against more cowardice 
in the theatres than before. An author pegs away for half a year without getting 
a decision . . . Latterly there has been some disarray in literary criticism. This is 
because of the habit of official appraisals. There are no such appraisals now, but 
there are books. . . 

J. M. 





PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF POLYTECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The introduction of polytechnical education by the new curricula (cf. 
Soviet Studies, vol. VII, pp. 343-5) has raised problems of practical organiza- 
tion as well as of principle. In many places, the main problems involved in 
teaching the new subject seem still to be seen .as the arrangement of the sup- 
ply of instruments, charts and other teaching aids needed, and the organiza- 
tion of some work in the school garden or in local kolkhoz fields specially 
attached to the school. Achievements in these respects are reported with the 
implication that the tasks of polytechnical education are thereby being 
solved (cf., for example, Sovetskaya Litva, October 18th, 1955). At least in 
the early part of the new school year, the special school workshops required 
by the new curriculum were available in a minority of urban schools: in 
Moscow in 280, i.e. less than half the total, in Leningrad in less than a third 
(Uchitelskaya Gazeta, October 5th, 1955). The editorial of Uchitelskaya 
Gazeta, November 23rd, 1955, however, gives examples of schools asso- 
ciated with MTS or with the railways which successfully introduced 
practical training in accordance with what was evidently a systematic 
curriculum. It is taken for granted, however, that such practical training 
depends on the nature of ‘the material equipment and the production milieu 
of the school’. Polytechnical education prepares students to some extent for 
skilled manual work of the type appropriate to their area, but the report does 
not indicate how it can also lead to greater mobility of labour and-a larger 
range of choice of profession. (In fact the inducement it provides to children 
in an agricultural area to choose an agricultural career is treated in a letter 
from a headmaster in Ulyanov Province to Pravda, November 25th, 1955, 
as a benefit resulting from the close connection of the secondary school with 
collective farms.) 

As late as December 7th, 1955, Uchitelskaya Gazeta published an article 
by A. Novikov on the introduction of a polytechnical praktikum (course of 
practical training for industry and agriculture) in Sverdlovsk Province. The 
article attacks the Ministry of Education for failing to support the experiment 
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‘in time’; the provincial and city party committees, however, devoted special 
meetings to the issue. 

‘At present’ (i.e. presumably in early December) 52 of 53 secondary schools 
in Sverdlovsk have physics and chemistry labs; 38 have three or more labs 
each. Of the 98 seven-year and secondary schools [55 per cent of Sverdlovsk 
schools (i.e. 53 out of 98) apparently have all ten classes] 64 have workshops 
and ten others have work-rooms. Pupils in schools without special workshops 
use those of schools in their neighbourhood for lessons in carpentry and metal- 
work. Last year a praktikum in mechanics and electrical engineering was 
introduced in the two highest forms of a few schools on a voluntary basis. 
This took up twelve days of four hours in the spring and summer holidays. 
It began with a tour of the factory and then followed a systematic curriculum 
in both practice and theory. This type of praktikum thus appears to have 
been in fact mainly a course in applied physics in a factory environment 
rather than actual participation in ordinary production work. Even so pupils 
were introduced to factory work only after some preparation in the school 
workshop, and mention is made of the contribution to the plan of the school- 
children’s work in the factory shops. The good psychological impact on the 
children of joint work with the adult workers may be more important, and 
Novikov opposes suggestions that factories should set aside special teaching 
shops which would ‘artificially divorce the children from the working collec- 
tive’. The effects of factory work on school discipline are said to be excellent 
(this point is repeated in all the reports we discuss later). Novikov raises the 
question whether production practice should be continuous for, say, ten or 
fifteen days in the year, or be part of the normal school programme occupying, 
say, a half day every week, but says this is still undecided (it has some rele- 
vance to the problem of whether the praktikum should be regarded as a kind 
of applied physics or as an introduction into actual factory life). 

The problem of preparing future teachers for polytechnical education (cf. 
Soviet Studies, vol. V1, p. 150), is being solved by the introduction of special 
subjects such as heating engineering in the syllabuses of the Teachers Training 
Colleges; this is done in association with suitable factories, whose engineers 
lecture to the students and also invite them on factory visits (cf. the report 
from Kolomna published in Uchitelskaya Gazeta, October 29th, 1955). The 
alternative arrangement, that polytechnical education in the schools should 
be directed by engineers and technicians, is marred (at least in the eyes of 
professional teachers) by the specialists’ lack of teaching qualifications. 
According to the editorial of Uchitelskaya Gazeta, November 23rd, special 
courses for such teachers are now provided by some teachers’ continuation 
institutes. 

Problems of a very different order of magnitude arise from the fact that an 
increasing majority of the secondary school-leavers is expected to go not to 
the universities but to factories and farms as manual workers, at least for a 
start, and they naturally wish to start in a skilled job. Attempts at solving this 
problem are still in the experimental stage. According to an article by T. 
Palladiyeva, head master of a secondary school in Kiev (Literat.rnaya Gazeta, 
November roth, 1955) the Ukrainian Ministry of Education decided in 
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September 1954 as an experiment to allow the pupils of the three senior years 
of six full secondary schools (three rural, three in Kiev) to learn a trade.’ The 
choice was fairly restricted: in what was then the eighth form of Palladiyeva’s 
school the boys learned the trade of turning and toolmaking, the girls that of 
electrical instrument-making. Of 46 applicants only 31 (18 girls and 13 boys) 
were accepted: only children in a weak state of health and of insufficient 
educational standard were rejected, at least as a rule, in order to prevent their 
being overburdened by the combination of academic and trade teaching [this 
principle of selection obviously reduces the practical value of the experiment, 
as it is children with modest scholastic attainments who are likely to need this 
training for their future career]. One day a week was set aside for each group 
of participants as the ‘factory day’, with two hours theory and four hours 
workshop practice. The engineers and foremen responsible for training the 
children participate in the meetings of the school’s Teaching Staff’s Com- 
mittee where progress is discussed. Results are said to be excellent, and the 
course is said to be useful from the scholastic point of view, in helping the 
children to appreciate the practical utility of subjects such as drawing and 
geometry. After the school exams at the end of this first year, the children 
did factory practice for a month, and then did test-jobs for the semi-skilled 
grades (24 were put in grade (razryad) 3 and only seven in grade 2). At the 
end of the third year — which will coincide with the end of their school life — 
it is intended that they should be fully skilled workers. 

The experiment obviously cannot be put into general use if only because 
it involves a restricted choice of profession at 15. This choice could be 
widened, at least in larger towns, somewhat beyond the trades chosen by the 
particular school’s Teaching Staff’s Committee and Parents Meeting, if other 
local schools were to teach different trades and transfers were arranged; but 
it would still be fairly limited. In agricultural districts this problem may be 
solved fairly easily. 

A writer in Pravda, November 25th, 1955, takes it for granted that it is 
right for school children to take part en masse in kolkhoz work, including 
ordinary harvesting, but he complains that his attitude is not given sufficient 
support by leading teaching bodies. In his school one day every week is 
devoted to agricultural work, and it had the honour of being allowed to 
exhibit at the All-Union Agricultural Exhibition. There are special classes 
for training as tractor drivers and as tractor-brigade accountants (the latter 
evidently for the girls); some of the pupils earned labour days in excess of the 
statutory minimum for kolkhozniki ¢ven during their schooldays (though 
these earnings were of course less than the average earnings of a worker in the 
skilled trades in which they were employed). 

If the training is concentrated on the mastering of definite trades, the 
pupils will obviously need to participate directly in factory production, as 
distinct from school workshops and allotments. This arrangement does not 
conform with the meaning of polytechnical education, however, and the 
question whether participation in factory production is desirable is still an 
open one. 

L. V. Dubrovina, writing in Sovetskaya Pedagogika (1955, no. 10, p. 46) 
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asks the Ministry of Education and the Academy of Education for a clear 
answer to this question instead of the mere hints given in existing ‘documents’ 
(apparently internal circulars). She says that considerable experience of the 
practical training of schoolchildren has already been accumulated, particu- 
larly in agriculture. For this reason rural schools are ahead of urban schools 
in practical production training; but there is a danger of children being 
employed as an auxiliary labour force in jobs of little educational value. For 
the higher forms of the secondary schools Dubrovina suggests the introduction 
of a praktikum of agricultural work lasting two to three weeks. Uchitelskaya 
Gazeta, November 26th, 1955, has a report by the headmiaster of a secondary 
school in Luga. A moderate amount of agricultural work in the winter 
months (three to four days in all per pupil in January-April) is combined with 
a month’s stay in a holiday camp for each group of children, in which the 
time is more or less equally divided between work in the fields (six hours per 
working day) and recreation. In the contract between the school and the 
kolkhoz which forms the basis of the arrangement, mention is made of its 
general educational value and of its usefulness to those children who eventually 
choose an agricultural career. The contract also mentions the need to support 
the kolkhoz and to carry out recent government Orders on increasing agri- 
cultural production (maize cultivation plays an important part in this as in 
other available examples of school participation in kolkhoz work). The camp 
has to pay for itself from the labour days earned on the work performed. It 
is also stated that the kolkhoz does not do badly out of the arrangement. The 
children did 42 different kinds of agricultural work, including some with 
modern machinery. The three groups which occupied the camp for a month 
each in succession cannot each have participated in every kind of work, but 
the educational value of the work should nevertheless have been considerable. 
From the data given it is clear that the kolkhoz was a good if not a model one: 
total earnings (including the money value of distributions in kind) are calcu- 
lated at eight rubles per labour day, and quite a number of children are said 
to have earned two to three labour days for every six hours work they did in 
the fields. So the children had a free holiday with good food and the kolkhoz 
made a (small) profit; it remains to be seen whether the performance can be 
repeated in an average kolkhoz without physical difficulties, and perhaps 
educational ones as well. It seems clear that production practice in industry 
is bound to be costly, particularly if it is comprehensive in accordance with 
the proper aims of polytechnical education and not confined to training for a 
particular trade. However, in the prevailing conditions of ‘over-full employ- 
ment’ factories may be prepared to make sacrifices in order to advertise them- 


selves to final-year pupils from ten-year schools. 
R. S. 


1 According to Kirichenko’s report to the XIX Ukrainian Party Congress (Pravda 
Uhkrainy, January 19th, 1956) by that time the number of schools in which the experiment 
had been made had increased to 259: trade-training is being given in specialised classes 
(this, presumably, implies a kind of bifurcation at 15). 
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SOME DATA ABOUT RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 


A recent issue (1954, no. 2) of Bratsky Vestnik, the organ of the All-Union 
Council of Evangelical Christian-Baptists (VSEKhB), which is not regularly 
received in this country, contains the only figures available abroad about the 
numerical strength of any religious minority in the USSR (and apparently the 
only post-1925 figure about any religious community in the USSR which 
makes any claim for precision). ‘The number of adult (baptized) Church 
members is said to have grown from 20,000 under the tsarist regime (when the 
sect was oppressed) to half a million at present, organized in 5400 Church 
communities, a few hundred of them apparently in the territories acquired 
during the second world war (for Latvia the figure of 91 Church communities 
with 6600 baptized members is given). As would be expected, the average 
strength of a Baptist church community is much below that of an Orthodox 
parish (perhaps something like a tenth of its average strength). The total 
figure is of the order which might be expected from the attention devoted to 
the Baptist communities by anti-religious propagandists,‘ and it is fairly high 
in relation to what might be inferred from the very incomplete 1925 data on 
the total number of believers in all the religious communities of Russia.? If 
the Baptist Church has not grown continuously, it has at least avoided the 
setbacks in which the majority Church was involved, and it must be inferred 
from the figures that the Baptists have had a fair share in the revival of religious 
organizations since 1939. This development is particularly interesting because 
Bratsky Vestnik, unlike the Orthodox Church, shows a very definite interest 
in Christian social reform and, in contrast to Orthodox traditionalism, de- 
nounces the Church of the post-Apostolic age for its failure to come up to 
this standard, for condoning slavery, etc. In terms which I cannot recall 
having heard from any Russian religious community since the days of the 
ill-fated Reform schism of 1923, the Christian Church’s task is defined in 
retrospect as ‘to establish a Christian state in which all social contradictions 
would be eliminated and the exploitation of man by man would have come 
to an end, where there would be no slaves or beggars, and which would be 
governed by labour and social justice’ (p. 32). If so political a statement had 
come from the majority church, the state would hardly have been satisfied, 
even though the statement is socialist in character. 

Such an advanced position in social issues might be expected from the 
heirs of the most radical wing of the revolutionary movement of the sixteenth 
century, writing in the setting of a socialist state. It forms a remarkable con- 
trast to the extreme fundamentalism in theological issues, which in such 
articles as “The Pentateuch’ goes further than any Western Catholic theo- 
logian or Russian Orthodox churchman would be likely to go. The great 
improvement in relationships between the Christian communities is noted 
with pride, and may be the result of conservatism in all theological issues, of 
the removal of the former privileged position of the Orthodox Church after 
the Revolution, and of common participation in the Peace movement. 
Emphasis on the fact that the free status of all the religious communities 
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has enabled a better understanding between them is also found in the editorial 
note with which Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhit, 1955, no. 6, introduces the 
remarks it published by an Old Believer, I. Vakonya, on the merits of the 
Russian translations of the Bible and of Church literature as organized by the 
Orthodox Church. (The publication of a contribution on a Church theme by 
an Old Believer in an organ of the Patriarchal Church implies a fundamental 
change as compared with the state of affairs both under tsarism when the 
Old Believers were oppressed to the advantage of the State Church, and 
immediately after the Revolution when they, unlike the favourites of the 
tsarist government, were handled in a fairly friendly manner by the Soviet 
authorities). Vakonya emphasizes the service rendered to Russian orthodox 
Christianity as a whole by the official Church in its translation work, including 
the work of Dimitry of Rostov, a notorious heresy-hunter ‘who was canonized 
in the Orthodox Church but, of course, not by the Old Believers’. Vakonya’s 
reminder about the tribute which is still paid in Orthodox Church services 
to those controversial aspects of Dimitry’s activities may be regarded as a 
tactful hint at what the Patriarchal Church should do in order to open the way 
to re-unification. (The editorial introduction to his article says that ‘in view 
of the absence of differences on dogma all possibilities exist for fruitful joint 
work for the common benefit’; in an article in 1955, no. g of the Zhurnal, 
however, due tribute is again paid to St. Dimitry’s struggle against heresy). 
Vakonya also says that he will refrain from raising ‘the delicate question’ of 
the reasons for the overwhelming strength of the Patriarchal (as distinct from 
the Old Believing) Church in the theological field; it is this strength which 
has enabled it to make contributions to theological literature useful to both 


groups. As he is writing about pre-revolutionary publications, he is appar- 
ently alluding to the support given to the Patriarchal Church by the tsarist 
government, but the author also hints at the continuing narrowly sectarian 
attitude prevailing amongst his brethren. He may even be hinting at the 
external prosperity enjoyed by the Patriarchal Church under the present 
dispensation.’ 


R.S. 


1Cf. the material translated in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. VI, 
no. 32. The more enthusiastic minority communities are certainly more likely to 
appear as competitors of komsomol activities than the Orthodox Church with its very 
different age composition. 

* Cf. M. Spinka, The Church and the Russian Revolution, p. 305ff. 

3 An impressive illustration of this is given in the report La vie chrétienne en 
U.R.S.S., published by the Roman Catholic periodical Jstina, Paris, 1955, no. 1. 

In this connection it may also be mentioned that Kommunist, the Russian-language 
daily of the CC of the Armenian CP, October 4th, 1955, deals with the enthroning of 
the new Patriarch of the Armenian Church as a major event, and gives his biography 
(he comes from Rumania) and photograph. 





